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THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


All 37 Plays e Comedies, Tragedie s, 
Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 
Stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet — yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill 
with Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery; 
step with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 
Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 


of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «¢ Bacon 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 

whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to 
read these immortal essays . about love, politics, books, business, 
friendship, and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so 
clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 


Both these De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon—are so 
handsome that you will treasure them always. And both are yours 
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free, as gifts from the Classics Club 
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The Amazing Story Wega Pama 


How a Wife and Mother, 26. Overweight 
for Years, Lost 48 Pounds in 135 Days, 


became the “Most Beautiful Girl in Tokyo” 


7IRGINIA Browver had always had a weight problem. 
As a girl of twelve in San Antonio, she was teased be- 
cause she was fat. At 19 she married an army captain; at 
23, went with him to Japan, where she has lived for two 
and a half years. Ever since college days, she had been 
thinking about taking the DuBarry Success Course. But 
let her tell her own story: 


or five she writes from Tokyo, “I had 


exciting statements by others whom the 
Success Course had helped to happiness and success. It 
all sounded too much like a miracle really to happen to 
me, so I just went on my de “presse d way, putting on more 
weight and becoming increasingly unhappy. After my 
second baby was born, my weight went up to 170. I then 
decided to take the ste p I had so long considered. Now I, 
too, have been through the adventurous miracle of the 
DuBarry Success Course, and a new way of living u happy 
and beautiful life is mine. 


years or more,” 
read those 


“In four weeks I lost 20 pounds, and nothing in the 
world could have stopped me. In four and a half months 
I lost 48 pounds and achieved an almost perfectly propor- 
tioned figure. My new knowledge of skin care 


, make-up 
and hair styling has given me 


an increased beauty and 
smartness such as I had only dreamed of as possible for 
me. Sometimes, when I suddenly see myself in a mirror, 
I can hardly believe my eyes—but it’s true, the 


has happe ned to me! 


muirac le 


Baya compliments on my appearance come thick and 
i fast. | was matron of honor at an important wedding 









Before 


Virginia Browder’s 
Measurements: 


in Tokvo. My husband is so proud of my appearance, he eta? Be os After ( hange 
asks me for ‘dates’! My little four-year-old daughter s: LYS, Wonks 170 129 48 
Mother, now you look like the girl on the magazine cover.’ —_ Bust 10 335% 1% 
And several people have said to me: ‘You are the most Waist 32% 26 6% 
beautiful girl in Tokyo? + reggae re ° . 
Hips 47 37 —10 


af hope you won t conside me immode st in te lling you 
these things. It’s only that I am so unbelievably happy, 
after all those vears of discouragement. This I know: 


nro ( 
thanks to the DuBarry Success Course.. amanew woman ‘$ Il for the 


Success Course 


You CAN START AT ONCE. You can 


right 


head to toe, inside and out, with the poise and the vital- 


now, today. Simply fill out and mail 


After 
your Portable DuBarry 
Beauty Tray, and a generous supply 


of DuBarry Beauty and Make-up 


le ssons, 


the coupon below. You'll be thrilled 
with what comes hurrying back to 
you, all charges prepaid — your first 


Preparations and Richard Hudnut 
Hair Preparations. Don’t miss this 
chance to get started without delay. 


Tw Wow DuBarry Success Course 


ANN DELAFIELD, Directing 
RICHARD HUDNUT SALON, New York, N.Y. 


ity to enjoy life as never before.” 

Virginia Browder has proved what so many other 
women and girls have happily discovered — that the 
DuBarry Success Course is a plan that really works 
Wherever you are, you can enjoy this plan at home. Yet 
when you enroll, it’s like stepping into the famous Rich- 
ard Hudnut Salon on Fifth Avenue, New York, where 
beauty-maker Ann Salafeld has been working her “mir- 
acles” for years. Through a confidential personal informa- 
tion form, you virtually say to her: “Here I am, here’s how 
I look. how I feel, what I weigh, And | Dept. SU-101, 693 Fifth Ave., 
here’s my greatest problem. Tell me how I can become 
attractive woman I want to be 


a aa a a a ae aes wm wr cwrnrecwre wn ss 


| RicHARD HUDNUT SALON | Accented for advertising | 
New York 22, N.¥ 


American Medical Association 


what I measure. 
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Please enroll me in the New DuBarry Success Course on the 
plan which I have marked X. 








the more 


I enclose $28.50 as pay- 
ment in full 


an indi- 
vidual goal and a plan for achieving it. You eat tempting 


Back to you comes an analysis of your needs © $7.50 and will send $7.50 | 
additional | Please let us have the fol- | 


lowing important informa- 
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delicious foods while pounds fade away; follow fun-to-do | raced oft payments by chech er sosey order pay. in oS 90 ee 
exercises; learn the right mi ike-up, the right hair-style for | ney VR for | 
you. In a few exciting weeks you learn not only how to , | stiss Gono at thle. ee | 
make yourself over, but how to be your own beauty ex- a ee —— omen ie in oe 
pert the rest of vour life. You save mone y on beauty shop | Street Fie Moe se Nhe _ | Skin: Dry O Oily [ ‘ol 
hills: on clothes alterations; by being able to wear smarter, , Height Weight | 
less expensive junior miss sizes instead of matronly stvles. \¢ SOY ie toed eae ran ae nr Skin )Cream[) Fair! ql 
No wonder women say the Success Course saves its small | have their mt before taking thes “ Color: ] Med Dark O | 
cost over and over. | f you want more information before enrolling, fill in only name and address and mark an « here () | 
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IRENE M. SELZNICK presents 


A SIREETCAR 
women DESIRE 


by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
Directed by ELIA KAZAN 

















NEW YORK - BARRYMORE 


UTA HAGEN 
Karl Malden + Ralph Meeker 
Carmelita Pope 


NATIONAL COMPANY—ON TOUR 
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Saint Subber & Lemuel Ayers presen! 
ALFRED PATRICIA 


DRAKE MORISON 


vectwra COLE PORTER 


Boot by SAM & BELLA SPEWACK 


rrodvction staged by JOHN C. WILSON 
Contury Theatre, 7th Ave. & SOth St. - Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


"The Great Teacher''—David Belasco 


SUMMER COURSE 


Storts July 7. Enroll at once. 


An intensive course of nine weeks 
in coel, spacious studios. Pleasant 
surroundings — different from the 
conventional classroom. Saves valu- 
able time by enabling you te join 
advanced class in Fall. All branches 
of dramatic art—Stage, Screen, 
Radio, Television. 


Professional Coaching for Steller and 
Supporting Roles. Voice Training for 
Teachers, Lecturers, etc. 
30th year. Write for Booklet T 
E. 62nd Street, New York 21, RMine 4-7900 
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Last Operas AND PLays. By Gertrude 
Stein. Rinehart and Co. $5.00. 

A lot of water has gone under the 
bridge since Shaw thrashed Sardoo- 
dledom to a timely end some fifty 
vears ago, not the least part of that 
flood made .up of the tears of play- 
wrights still confronted with the prob- 
lems of form and convention in the 
theatre. Now, as though the tide were 
not already sufficiently swift, comes 
along this volume of “plays” and 
“operas” by the late Gertrude Stein. 
whose reaction to form or conven- 
tion in any guise has always been 
ferocious. 

Consider an extract from “An Ex- 
ercise in Analysis,” included in the 
present volume, which is quoted be- 
low in the exact sequence indicated 
by its author: 

Part LV 

Can you come together. 

Act Il 
Can vou come together. 
Act Ill 
Can \ou come together. 
There is a great deal more of the 
An Ex 
ercise in Analysis” but in most of the 
plays in the book. Judgment would 


same or similar. not only in” 


be easy if it were not for three facts: 
Stein is one of the most important 
writers of the early 20th Century, her 
influence on younger writers has been 
profound and salutary, and the pe- 
culiar nature of her forte has always 
been a magical approximation of the 
spoken word on the printed page. 
\ccording to the introduction to 
“Last Plays and Operas.” a dashingly 
uncritical assortment of Steiniana as- 
sembled by her longtime friend and 
literary executor, Carl Van Vechten. 
“. . . Thornton Wilder believes that 
her sprinkling of the text arbitrarily 
with ‘Act 1, Act IIT, ete.” is her satiri- 
cal jab at pedantry and formalism in 
general, her way of saying “Don't 
fence me in!’ ” The technique of us- 
ing the practical joke as an intellec- 
tual demolition squad has been an 
honored one in our time, particularly 
in the years immediately after the first 
World War. The great Dada exhibi- 
tion. where spectators were literally 
exhorted to destroy with fireaxes any 


work of art not to their taste (and 
they left the hall a shambles), was 
probably the most extreme example; 
and it succeeded at least in clearing 
the air for the development of Sur- 
realism in the early thirties. In the 
theatrical field some of the Auden- 
Isherwood verse plays show conscious 
use of the same method. Nevertheless. 
justification of such a Stein effort as 
Analysis” 
wholly impossible. For Stein’s joke is 


“An Exercise in seems 
impractical, not practical. The thea- 
tre, no matter how one chooses to 
slice it. will always be transected by 

fences of some sort, and the imagina 

tive playwright’s task is to give the 
illusion of roaming free within them, 
of cozening his audience into believ- 
ing that they do not exist. Even the 
most ultra-surrealistic theatre has its 
own fences, its own conventions. That 
is a certain fact. It is often noble to 
rebel against a particular set of the- 
atrical fences (those of Sardou or 
Belasco, of Ibsen, even of Wedekind 
or Kaiser or Evreinof), but to rebel 
against fences per se is nothing more 
than petulant. And pejulance is pre- 
cisely the emotional effect of the outré 
Stein plays, no matter how delightful 
the individual sentences and interior 
diction may be. 

“Yes Is For a Very Young Man” 
is the only remotely conventional play 
in the collection. Written in 1944-45 
about the effect of Nazi occupation 
on a group of Frenchmen and one 
\merican, it is by no coincidence a 
completely captivating work. It has 
humor, indignation, tenderness and 
that immense fund of common sense 
which has ever been Gertrude Stein’s 
literary and philosophical backbone. 
Unfortunately no silent reading can 
give more than an inkling of its ef- 
fect when acted and spoken. The dia- 
logue. in places seemingly bewilder- 
ing. is pricked to life by the tongue. 
It flowers like one of those Japanese 
blossoms dropped in water, and the 
heartsblood of Stein flows free: a sub- 
tle exploration of the recesses of the 
mind, the associative maze of the 
brain where reality (not actuality) 
hides. It also happens to be an in- 

(continued on page 11) 
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@ It may have been the late Damon 
Runyon or the early William A. Leon 
ard who first minted the young saw 
“All New York is divided into two 
parts.” He meant, as any Jacobs 
Beachcomber can tell you, that all 
New York stories fall into two classes. 
Type A has come to be known as the 
Big New York or It Could Only Hap- 
pen Here yarn. Nowhere, except in 
the largest hive on earth, would you 
be likely to find a reincarnation of 
the prophet Nostradamus, a Chinese 
painter building a tunnel to the moon, 
the Radio City Music Hall, a fireman 
who does nothing but see Broadway 
shows, a city budget of a billion dol 
lars, three thousand press agents, a 
shop which specializes in the sale of 
tinned Rice Birds (seven to the can 
for $3.25) or an East Side apartment 
building furnished almost exclusively 
with kept ladies. 

Type B is the little-old-new-york or 
underneath -this-seventy-story-ex- 
terior- there-beats-a-heart-of-purest - 
peoria story—the famous actress who 
feeds pigeons on the steps of St. Pat- 
rick’s, the young couple who fight the 
housing shortage by camping at the 
Waldorf, the celebrity who was once 
just a dirty-faced young delinquent 
on Avenue A, the cop who delivers a 
baby in a squad car, the lost puppy 
that stops theatre traflic by falling 
asleep in West 45th Street. You name 
“em, you ve loved ‘em. 

The Cold Spring Harbor Affair fits 
well into category A. If not, it is only 
because Cold Spring Harbor misses 
by a few miles the line which sepa- 
rates the City of New York from the 
rest of the world. But it’s a New York 
story just the same, for at the time 
they purchased the $16,000,000 Tif. 
fany estate for $10,000 Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Hilton were living in a three 
room apartment in Parkchester, the 
largest housing development in_ the 
city, therefore, of course, in the world. 

The story came my way in a man 
ner typical of the news beats of great 
reporters. A few days before the deal 
was consummated (one of my fa- 
vorite real estate terms) Thomas Hil 
ton told a liquor dealer in Parkches 
ter, who in turn told a friend of his 
employed as the personal maid of 
Mrs. Herbert H. Lehman. who told 
my sister, who takes dictation from 
ex-Governor Lehman. Who told me. 

It was not long before I was sort- 
ing out the facts in this amazing deal 
(most of which were gleaned from 
the Hiltons themselves). 

Thomas Hilton is a stocky fellow 
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who earns fat commissions selling 
heavy machinery. He is given to col- 
lecting sports jackets, first editions, 
and surplus Army and Navy wat 
equipment. Mrs. Hilton is taller, 
hlonder than her husband. They have 
no children but two persian cats. 

It was their thought, late last fall, 
even their dream, to find a cottage 
small out Long Island way... a 
foot or two of beach, perhaps . . 
lawn enough for the cats to roam 

maybe even attic space for the 
knocked-down aircraft motor Hilton 
bought from the government just be- 
cause it was such a bargain. 

On the crucial afternoon they were 
driving with a real estate agent in the 
Oyster Bay area. They passed a set of 
impressive entrance gates to what was 
obviously a large estate. 

Said Hilton: “What’s in there?” 

Said the agent: “That’s the Tiffany 
estate. Louis Comfort Tiffany, ot 
necklace and stained glass fame, built 
il over a period of thirty years, Sunk 
about sixteen million into it. Quite a 


place. Like to look around?” 





FEXHEY drove in and they lovked 


around, What was left of the Tif 
Tiffany 
grounds did not lock like sixteen mil 
lion dollars but it might pass for six 
million. Six acres of shore property 


fany mansion andthe 


an eighty-two room stone and 
concrete monstrosity of a house 
perched on a hundred foot artificial 


hill . . 


stories high containing an exact rep 


a clock tower towering nine 


lica of the Westminster chimes 
a pipe organ, the largest ever installed 
in a private home ... a_ stocked 
artificial lake a marble chapel 
containing an altar of white and rose 
marble inlaid with precious and semi 
precious stones... greenhouses, one 
of which was constructed solely to 
house palms, another for cactus plants 
a movie projection room 
bowling alleys a carpenter shop 
a hanging staircase... aii 
conditioning and an air raid shelter. 

Reconstructing the conversation 
that followed their tour of inspection, 
Hilton said to the agent, “Say . . . is 
this place for sale?” 

Agent: “Sure.” 

Hilton: “How much?” 

Agent: “Interested or curious?” 

Hilton: “Depends on the price.” 

Agent: “Well, if you're just curious 

one hundred thousand dollars 
if you're interested . . . make 
me an offer.” 

Hilton: “Ill give ten thousand.” 

Agent: “Tl let you know.” 

The Tiffany estate. Laurelton Hall. 
had not been lived in for many years. 
but it was in remarkably good repair 

the grounds kept up, the price- 
less stained glass windows radiant 

Nevertheless, you could have 
knocked Hilton over with a short term 
loan when the agent called him a few 
days later and said “Mr. Hilton, you 
just bought yourself a house.” 

The Hiltons do not intend to live 
in even one of the eighty-two room- 
during the winter (heating bills used 
to stand Tiffany $12,000 a year) but 
summers they and friends plan to 
have fun losing themselves in its re- 
cesses. Mrs. Hilton has ambitions as 
an interior decorator. 

“In this place,” she says, “I can 
fool with a room, and if I don’t like 
what I’ve done, why we'll just board 
it up and try another.” 

Otherwise, their plans are vague. 
Sell it? Mot unless the price was 
mighty right. After all, you can get 
genuinely attached to an 82 room cot 
tage especially if there’s a motto 
graven in the fover. Like the one that 
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“Be it ever so 


humble, there’s no place like home.” 


OW. a brief but sturdy example 
N of type B 


Behind ninety percent of all news 
stories in which death, violence and 
crime are not an integral part, you 
will find a press agent. A good one. 
fellow named Friedman who thumps 
tubs for the 
Junior College, a seven year old com- 
Rutherford, 
New Jersey, thought up this stunt 
early this Spring and it payed off to 
the tune of some 30 million news- 


graces Laurelton Hall 


Fairleigh Dickinson 


munity co-ed school 


paper readers and radio listeners who 
had never heard of Fairleigh or Dick- 
inson until Friedman got going. 
Friedman simply did the Cinder- 
ella story up in Park Avenue pink rib- 
bons by tossing a coming oul party 
for a score of Fairleigh Dickinson 
gals, youngsters who qualified neither 
in the social register, the bankroll or 
the address for an introduction into 
To quote one of Mr. Fried- 
man’s advance press releases, “The 
a thrill hitherto 
reserved for daughters of the long 


society. 
Coming Out Party 


green—has become the inalienable 
right of every American girl. In the 
glamorous Viennese roof of the Hotel 
St. Regis, 26 fresh young beauties 
who don't wear mink, who don’t live 
on Park Avenue, who don’t summer 
at Newport, will be presented to soci- 
ety in a debutante cotillion, the first 
of its kind ever held.” 

A newsreel company, society edi- 
tors of four newspapers and three 
wire services, photographers by the 
dozen, and even one radio commen- 
tator (this one) responded. 


HEY held the dance, and they 
held it at the St. Regis, and it was 
gay. Every man jack among the male 
undergraduates rented a set of tails 
for the occasion (not since | was 18 
have I been able to stand the sight of 
an 18 year old boy in tails). The 
Meyer Davis orchestra, bludgeoned 
into supplying music for a song, a 
the saying goes, played for dancing. 
\ Rutherford florist was persuaded 
that undying notoriety plus future 
business would be his if he supplied 
orchids for the young ladies at a dol- 
lar a bloom. He did. The St. Regis 
cooperated by supplying the Roof at 
what I was told was “a ridiculous 
price.” They even threw in the walls. 
By charging five dollars a couple. 
just as if it was a plain N.Y.U. vari- 
ety of junior prom, Fairleigh Dickin- 
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Warm Weather Suggestions 


With Summer just around the corner now 
is the tame to stock your pantry with these 
taste-tempting warm weather food delicacies. 


Salad Varieties 2FOR DOZEN 
SHRIMP, Jumbo, Cleaned. . 7-oz. tin $3.30 12.50 
CHINOOK SALMON, Bon Voyage. .7%-oz. tin 2.07 7.85 
CRAB MEAT, Japanese. . 6-oz.tin 2.94 11.15 
LOBSTER, Canadian... ?, 6-oz. tin 2.94 11.15 
SARDINES, Bon Voyage 
Boneless and Skinless ....M’stin 1.23 4.65 
TUNA, Bon Voyage, White Meat ..-..-7-02,0n 2.07 7.85 
CHICKEN, Bon Voyage, Boned......6%-oz. jar 2.98 11.40 
Summer Soups 
VICHYSSOISE, Bon Voyage 13-02z. tin .87 3.30 


GREEN TURTLE, Bon Voyage, Jellied.13-0z. tin 1,05 3.95 
CONSOMME MADRILENE, 


Thrill in Summer Soups. 13-0z. tin 1.85 6.75 


We Highly Recommend for Iced Tea and Coffee 
COFFEE, Bon Voyage. . 16-oz. tin 1.95 7.40 


TEA, Bon Voyage, Orange Pekoe 8-oz. pkg. .85 


Summer Favorites 


ROSE’S Lime Juice, 


Sweetened or Unsweetened 


25-oz. bor. 1.25 Doz. 14.25 


SCHWEPPE’S Imported Ginger Beer. .10-0z. bot. case of 24 9.25 
SCHWEPPE'S Imported Quinine Water 10-0z. bot. case of 24 9.25 


SCHWEPPE’S Club Soda Water 


10-oz. bot. case of 24 7.55 


Shipping charges extra on beverages 


We pay shipping charges on orders of $5 or more within 100 mile zone. 






*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8 Pat. of. 


son didn’t lose a penny on the deal. 
And take it from a lad who's seen a 
lot of coming out parties in his day 
(three, to be exact), this one had 
plenty of klass. 

Most of the girls wore dresses mam- 
ma’d made for the occasion, but as 
they stepped up to be presented for- 
system, at the 
stroke of midnight, you couldn't tell 
the Butterick from the Bergdorf. At 
least / couldn’t. 

With a sense of showmanship rare 


mally over the P.A. 


in the management of the old fash- 
ioned, or pre-Fairleigh Dickinson Co- 
tillion, a pretty polio victim was 


Bon Voyage. . 13-oz. tin .57 2.25 
CONSOMME, Bon Verna, Jellied 13-02. tin 75 2.75 
CREAM OF CURRY, Bon Vivant 13-oz. tin .87 3.30 
CONSOMME, Jellied Pheasant with Sherry 

Wine, Berkshire Game Farm's Newest Taste 
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chosen queen of the assembled debs. 
And fifteen minutes after another girl 
had been made eligible, she an- 
nounced her engagement to a boy 
from her home town. 

\ story like that, when spread out 
before the readers of the Louisburg 
Clarion, or even of the New York 
Times is almost sure to coax up that 
‘*isn’t-New-York-just-a-small-town-af- 
ter-all” sigh of affection. 

The fact that a press agent engi- 
neered the whole thing? Why, if it 
didn’t bother the Fairleigh Dickinson 
girls it shouldn't bother you, should 
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FESTIVALS OVER EUROPE. AT 
EpinsurcH, AuGcusT 21-SEPTEMBER 
11: The Old Vic is not, after all, to be 
represented at the music and drama 
festival. T. S. Eliot and Dorothy Park- 
ker are, however. The new Parker play. 
“The Coast of Illyria,” is based on the 
lives of Charles and Mary Lamb, and 
stars Flora Robson. The Eliot play. 
also new, is called “The Cocktail 
Party” and leads off the first week of 
the festival. In verse, of course. The 
rest of a rich program includes two 
Scottish plays, six new ballets by the 
Ballet des Champs Elysées, and two 
operas. Among the visiting opera 
stars is Ljuba Welitsch, whose pas- 
sionate Salomé recently electrified 
Met audiences not usually nourished 
on surprises. Among the conductors 
and recitalists—Bruno Walter, Si: 
Thomas Beecham, and Rudolf Ser- 
kin. AT Batu, May 15-28: Two new 
plays. The Belgian National Theatre 
Company presented a modern play in 
French, and Bristol’s Old Vic sched- 
uled a production with a title that 
sounds like a garbled echo from the 
18th century, “School for Rivals.” 
All about Sheridan. AT MALVERN, 
Aucust 17-SeEPTEMBER 6: More 
Shaw. A new puppet play and “Buoy- 
ant Billions” already performed on 
the continent, both products of the 
pen of the one-man resistance move- 
ment to age and custom, the unwith- 
ered, unstaled Mr. Shaw. AT Strart- 
FORD, OPENING APRIL 16: The Shake- 
speare Festival’s opening gun was 
Anthony Quayle’s production of Mac- 
beth starring Godfrey Tearle as Mac- 
beth (“the most exciting part I ever 
rehearsed”), and Diana Wynyard as 
Lady Macbeth (“the most difficult 
role | ever attempted”). Farther 
along in the season, in addition to 
Helena in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” Miss Wynyard plays her fa- 
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vorite Shakespeare woman, Beatrice 
(“warm as toast and light as a feath- 
er”), in “Much Ado About Nothing.” 
To complete the Stratford bill— 
“Cymbeline,” “Othello,” and “Henry 
VIII.” At SALzBuRG, OPENING JULY 
27: In honor of his bicentennial, two 
Goethe productions: “Iphigenie” and 
“Clavigo.” A bow to the good old 
days of German theatre—a revival of 
Reinhardt’s production of “Every- 
man.” Among the visiting musical lu- 
minaries, George Szell, William Furt- 
wangler. IN HOLLAND JuNE 15-JULY 
15: Holland’s answer to Edinburgh 
and Salzburg, an international festi- 
val in the grand manner, organized 
for the second year. Visiting conduc- 
tors include Leonard Bernstein and 
krnest Andermet. The operas an- 
nounced are Mozart’s “Don Giovan- 
ni” and Richard Strauss’ “Salome.” 
Possibly Miss Welitsch has the wrong 
festival. At ELsinore, JuNE 17-28: 
Hamlet Festival. The Barter Theatre 
of Virginia is going considerably far- 
ther than the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia with a company that is 
slated to do “Hamlet” in Hamlet’s 
home town, and to double in army 
brass with “The Hasty Heart” in 
other cities; perhaps even a tour 
through Germany. Robert Breen is 
both director and Dane, and Aline 
MacMahon is Queen Gertrude. Walter 
Abel plays Claudius. 


MORE WANDERING ONES. Ma- 
rian Anderson will be gone until 
1950. The magnificent singer whose 
appearance in Washington, D. C., 
once upset the indefinite cultural 
standards of the daughters of our rev- 
olution, will give concerts in most of 
the major European cities starting at 
the Palais de Chaillot in Paris on 
May Sth. .. . Joan Swinstead, brittle 
Coward comedienne, will produce 


OUTSIDE 
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Maugham’s “Caroline.” . . . Paul 
Robeson may join forces with Herbert 
Marshall this fall for a production of 
“Othello.” . Sadler’s Wells Opera 
in England has announced a tour of 
its ballet company in the U. S. and 
.. To Stras- 
bourg from Paris—‘Puck,” a fairy 


Canada late this year. . 


opera with music by Delannoy and a 
libretto based on “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” The _ out-of-Paris 
opening early this year was part of 
the French governmental policy of 
decentralizing French theatre. 


DISTANT AIR WAVES. The sun 
never sets on soap opera. In Puerto 
Rico a young poet has applied him- 
self to the study, and his new “The 
Right To Be Born” is already assured 
of a wide public by the success of 
his previous attempts. In the poet's 
words: “It is fine entertainment be- 
cause it has a number of extremely 
sad moments.” This analysis of dra- 
ma seems touchingly true to the best 
American soap opera tradition, and 
it is comforting to know that the Easy 
Tear, our daytime radio’s bread and 
butter, is being efficiently jerked in 
faraway islands and other languages. 
It should lead to all sorts of stimulat- 
ing fifteen minute surprises, starting 
with an innocuous almost negative 
title such as “The Right to Be Born” 
and going all the way to something 
really positive, really soap, like “Jose 
Faces Life.” . . . Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain the voices of little children come 
piping out of the neighborhood ra- 
dios at Kiev. The station, entirely 
constructed by children from a tech- 
nical school, is manned by young tal- 
ent. Whether the children deal pre- 
maturely with the serfous business of 
propaganda or childishly with pure: 
fiction has not, as yet. been deter 
mined. 
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@ | wish | could write this new de- 
partment on good life in the wonder- 
ful style of Brillat-Savarin, so much 
admired by Balzac, Stendhal, and 
Sainte-Beuve, and envied by lesser 
colleagues. But even if I could man- 
age to imitate a few hundred words 
of his “Physiology of Taste,” the most 
important and charming book ever 
written about Epicureanism, I would 
never be able to keep it up. For | am 
no genius, and [ am much too young 
merely in my forties. 

You have to be practically ancient 
to have impeccable taste, a thing that 
is of late formation, the outcome of 
long and often sorrowful experience. 
Taste is the sense of what is pleasing, 
and therefore it is tempered and re- 
fined by suffering. Brillat-Savarin was 
an old man, with a sad and eventful 
career behind him, when he finally 
concluded his famous volume. 

My youth, too, has been filled with 
ups and downs, starving days and 
banqueting nights, odd episodes of all 
sorts—necessary tools of critics, even 
if only on food and drink. But it 
hasn’t gone on long enough that | can 
talk stirringly of the past. I must still 
be practical. So instead of telling you 
how a piece of French pastry affected 
the sex-life of the Aga Khan (and 
the way I found out about this inter- 
esting personal matter); instead of 
recounting that Proust was prompted 
to write “A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu” by remembering the flavor of 
a childhood bun; instead of compos- 
ing torrid sonnets to grandma’s de- 
licious frogs’ legs (the old lady never 
touched the things), as gourmet-writ- 
ers often do, I shall try to give you 
useful information. 

A few more words before | switch 
over to reporting on worthwhile coun- 
try restaurants near summer theatres: 
although I have been making a good 
living for years by writing on eating, 
[ am not a gourmet. Nor am [| an 
amateur chef. If you were to ask me 
to boil an egg for you, I'd be hard put. 
| am simply an uninhibited feeder, 
like yourself, ready to exchange the 
unbearable boredom of a_ twelve 
course dinner and a half dozen dif- 
ferent wines in the company of a large 
gathering of fake gourmets, for a well- 
cooked dish, a bottle of ordinary 
wine, and the presence of a pretty 
lady—or a male friend who seasons 
his talk with knowledgeability of 
women. I do not pose as a finicky con- 
noisseur. In fact, I even have the cour- 
age to tell you that often I feel happier 
with a coke than with a glass of wine. 
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HE GOOD 


by /LES BRODY 


As to restaurants’ honesty, there | 
am finicky. I insist that | get full 
value for my dollar, even if the dollar 
is on the cuff. | frequent the best 
places—the best is not necessarily the 
dearest—all over the country. In this 
part of the eating business I have had 
plenty of experience, and | stand for 
no nonsense. Of course, the place with 
the most renowned food might slip on 
occasion, and the worst hash-house 
might surprise you once in a great 
while with a tolerable morsel. Acts of 
God, I would call these culinary cata- 
clysms. There is no assurance on this 
score, and I doubt if Lloyd’s would 
insure your taste-buds. 


IGH time to take you over the 
Triborough Bridge and to West- 
bury. The Westbury Manor, August 
Sandy’s excellent restaurant, could 
be a country branch of The Colony- 
small wonder, for my friend August 
had been headwaiter at The Colony 
for years. The Manor raises its own 
fowl and grows its own vegetables. 
Try the lobster bisque, chicken in 
casserole, fresh asparagus with mous- 
seline sauce (much lighter and better 
than hollandaise), and macedoine of 
fruit or meringue glacé. This fine 
dinner, including cocktails, a bottle 
of decent Chablis, an after-dinner 
brandy, and coffee, would cost you 
around $12 for two, and worth it. 
The Villa Victor, near Syosset on 
Route 25, has that toothsome hors 
d’oeuvre fashionable in this region, 





breaded soft clams on toast. If you 
have the means, don’t pass up the 
hickory wood-broiled steak. Victor is 
an Italian (from Lake Como) and his 
zabaglione attests to that. Fair wine 
list, very good bar drinks. About the 
same prices as Westbury Manor. 

Half a mile down the road from 
Victor’s is Pierre’s, offering for a 
starter a wonderful version of fresh 
crabmeat cocktail with the fine Rus- 
sian dressing thoroughly mixed with 
the crabmeat. Pierre’s guinea hen and 
roast chicken and sirloin steak, are 

or were when I last ate there, a cou- 
ple of summers ago—outstanding. | 
only hope the place is still standing. 
Around $5 per person, with drinks. 

The Round Hill Restaurant is also 
on Route 25. This is a charming and 
elegant place, with porches running 
around the house, and everything you 
eat here has character. Naturally the 
breaded soft clams are on the menu 
here too, and so is the crabmeat cock- 
tail, with a sharp mustard sauce in- 
stead of Russian dressing. Recom- 
mended entrees: omelettes (of “any 
perfume,” as the French like to put it 
when they talk about their national 
dish), fowl, chops, steaks, fresh veg- 
etable salad, crépes Suzette. Not an 
inexpensivé spot, but worth saving up 
for the experience. 

Leo Gerard’s in Huntington, 
Freede’s Riverside Inn in Smithtown, 
Mori’s at Manhasset (I used to, but 
don’t any longer, visit this restaurant, 
because Peter Arno, an habitué, is my 
dearest enemy), Rothman’s (for 
steaks) in East Norwich, Beau Sejour 
in Bethpage, are highly recommended 
North Shore places. 

On the South Shore, near the Say- 
ville Theatre, is Albert’s, a good res- 
taurant even if the atmosphere is a 
bit stuffy; and they are supercilious 
about where you park your car. If 
you own a kettle, walk down the road 
to the bay, buy yourself a freshly 
caught lobster from the fisherman, 
boil the crustacean, have the patience 
to wait till it cools, dissect and devour 
it, and call it a day. If you don’t know 
how to boil water go to Oakdale, a 
few minutes drive from Sayville, and 
have yourself a satisfying meal at the 
Snapper Inn. Shrimps (don’t allow 
them to put their sauce on—ask for 
them neat) are very good here, as 
well as broiled white fish, and steaks 
and chops. 

| don’t know of any famous place 
between Sayville and the Hamptons. 


In the latter territory there are quite. 


a few. To begin with, in East Hamp- 
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ton, the Maidstone Arms Inn is ex- 
cellent but not inexpensive. The Sea 
Spray, right on the ocean, comforts 
you very well for a nice considera- 
tion. And don’t forget The Huntting 
inn in the same locality. At South- 
ampton’s Old Post House they broil 
your steak before your nose, on char- 
coal fire. The Irving Hotel is too large 
for my taste, but | must admit that it 
is well run, and offers very good food 
and drinks. The Bowden Square is 
popular with the younger set, so con- 
sequently it must be the least expen- 
sive in the neighborhood. The Gurney; 
Inn is farther up, near Montauk. To 
my mind it is the swellest place 
around here, very good food, and 
charming Swiss chalets to stay in. 

On the Cape, at Yarmouthport, | 
stayed at a very charming place last 
summer, the Seventh Father Farm, an 
old house furnished with antiques, 
offering huge beds and ditto break- 
fast, but only light luncheon or sup- 
per. In case you want more substan- 
tial food, walk down the street to the 
Old Thatcher Place, where your ap- 
petite will be fully appeased. In Barn- 
stable the Bacon Farm Club has ex- 
cellent food. In Provincetown the best 
bets are The Flagship (for a lobster 
bachannalia), The Red Inn, and the 
Bonnie Doone. But under no circum- 
stances pass by the Seascape House 
in Provincetown, owned and man- 
aged by Mrs. Wells and Gordon Pul- 
ver. They are skillful and charming 
hosts, the rooms are beautifully fur- 
nished, the food is very good, and the 
clientele important but not snobbish. 
In South Sandwich it is the Rof-Mar 
Lodge & Sportsmen’s Club, which de- 
spite its long name serves memorable 
seafood. In Stockbridge, Mass., | 
only know the Red Lion Inn, an ade- 
quate institution to take care of your 
bodily wants, which is all you could 
ask from a place near to summer 
theatres where they see to your spir- 
itual welfare. 


HERE is a favorite in Bar Har- 
bor, Maine—Testa’s Hotel and 


next 
month: 


Restaurant. Here you may feast on 
steaks and all sorts of seafood special. 
ties, but one also can be happy with 
a bowl of superb fish or clam chow- 
der and the longest piece of French 
bread you ever saw, buttered and gar- 
licked. Such simple and inexpensive 
fare sometimes truly hits the spot. 

Skowhegan has its Lakewood Inn 
(charming cottages and famous 
steamed and fried clams). In fashion- 
able Prout’s Neck don't forget to drop 
in at the Black Point Inn and at least 
see how lucky people spend their sum- 
mer gourmandizing. In Ogunquit 
there is quite a choice of restaurants 
and hotels, as it should be where such 
eminent stars are appearing at the 
summer theatre—offhand | remember 
the Sparkhawk, the Whistling Oyster 
and the Cliff House. 

If you are going through Boston to 
get to Ogunquit (a mere 75 miles), 
and if you are as fond of lobster coral 
(the ovaries of the Homarus ameri- 
canus) and liver as | am, run to one 
of the Old Oyster Houses—I think 
there are two or three, comprising a 
small chain—and ask for an order of 
these two great delicacies. This is the 
only place | have ever found in my 
wanderings where they sell you lob- 
ster coral and liver by the portion. 

In New Haven you must go to Wil- 
son's Sea Grill, a restaurant where not 
only piscatory but all sorts of other 
culinary delights await you (and Gil- 
bert Miller, who often “diets” here). 
The Griswold Inn, in Essex, Conn., 
near the sweet Essex Yacht Club, is 
not only romantic and interesting, but 
it also has the best clams, lobsters, 
chicken, chops and steaks, in the vi- 
cinity. In Killingworth, near Madi- 
son, don't fail to eat a leisurely meal 
at The Country Squire. Rumors are 
rampant that the White Turkey Inn, 
near Danbury, has been bought by 
Ludwig Bemelmans, and you may be 
sure of good food there, for Bemi 
loves his tummy. The Cobb’s Mill Inn 
is near Westport in a beautiful set- 
ting, with waterfalls singing melodi- 


ous madrigals. The management here 
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Complete coverage of Theatre USA in photographs and text, 
featuring authoritative articles by leading drama critics in 
every section of the country. Make sure you get your August 
issue which contains the complete text of “Present Laughter”. 


often ch inges; but despite this, | have 
never had a poor meal at the Inn, and 
I can recall a couple of really fine 
ones. The Silvermine Tavern (near 
South Norwalk) has good American 
food, not too expensive. The Black 
Horse Inn at Orange has equally 
honest and self-respecting cuisine. 


E NOW find ourselves in New 
Jersey, a great state, with, how 
ever, very few truly good restaurants. 
Probably the best 
the Chanticleer in Milburn, a sort of 
suburban Stork Club, and the Villa 
Hillsdale. Villa Cesare 


seems to be the surest bet as far as 


to my mind—are 


Cesare at 


food is concerned; all the important 
New York restaurateurs have thei: 
dinner here on Sunday nights. | once 
had a good meal at the Closter Manor 
at Closter. The Perona Farm’s food 
has not, | hope, changed in the three 
years since | was there. The Prince 
ton Inn is a good stop for cocktails. 
served on the terrace overlooking the 
golf course. Colligan’s, in Stockton, is 
a pleasant country restaurant, on the 
beefy side, specializing in steaks and 
roast beef. The Beau Rivage is excel 
lently run by my friend, George Suter. 
with Hildegarde having a finger in 
the pie: she is a stockholder. 

In New Hope, Pa., the outstanding 
restaurant is the Tow Path House. 
with terraces right above the old ca 
nal. River House is also worthy of 
mention. The Coffee House, a good 
sandwich shop, is practically next 
door to the theatre. And, of course. 
there is the Doylestown Inn, about 
twenty miles from New Hope. 

1 don’t know whether there is a 
summer theatre near Garrison, N. Y.., 
but this inadequate review would be 
even more lacking if I didn’t jot down 
The Bird & Bottle, an excellent res- 
taurant even if a bit dear; Emily 
Shaw’s in Poundridge, N. Y.; and 


Pére Massé’s at Croton Falls (phone 
Croton Falls 960). Monsieur Massé 


is one of the great chefs in this coun 
try—that is why I make my entry 
about him emphatic. 
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the new 


films 


@ From the pages of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald’s unerring masterpiece, “The 
Great Gatsby,” Paramount has, we 
are glad to say, shaped a mature and 
satisfying photoplay. Sticking closely 
to the novel, with only slight telescop- 
ing to aid its change to film form, it 
tells the story of Jay Gatsby, the 
young man who in the hectic days 
after the first World War allowed 
what Fitzgerald calls the colossal vi- 
tality of an illusion to draw him to his 
end. In the background of this civil- 
ized story is the bathtub-and-bootleg- 
gin period of the twenties, for once 
pictured believably rather than as 
burlesque. 

In adapting “The Great Gatsby” to 
the screen, Cyril Hume and Richard 
VMaibaum, with a 
bow to the play 
by Owen Davis, 
have managed to 
keep all the clean 
excellence of the 
original, about 
which so much 
has been written 
in literary col- 
umns of the past 
twenty years that 
there is no reason 
for repeating it 
here. Suffice it to say that “The Great 
Gatsby” adds up to an all-too-rare 
combination of film that holds the 
mind and grips the emotions as it 
moves tightly toward the ending that 
has been called one of the best in con- 
temporary literature. 

Among its many virtues, count 
first Alan Ladd’s performance as 
Gatsby. In the best acting he has evet 
done, he gives Gatsby the troubled 
depths and outward appeal that took 
him to the top, and led him finally to 
the mansion on Long Island and to 
Daisy Buchanan, the girl who was his 
illusion. As Daisy, Betty Field has a 
less definite part, but does it well. 
Barry Sullivan, Macdonald Carey, 
and Ruth 
strongly. 

In “Edward, My Son,’ MGM offers 
a faithful transcription of the stage 
play by Robert Morley and Noel 


Langley—with Spencer Tracy and 


Hussey support them 
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Deborah Kerr in the roles originated 
by Mr. Morley and Peggy Ashcroft. 
Perhaps it is unfair to compare this 
with the original, but when it’s done 
the trouble is, of course, that Mr. 
Tracy plays a part which Robert 
Morley wrote to fit himself, and in 
which the latter was no less than su- 
perb. Those who failed to see Mr. 
Morley in the part will not be aware 
of this when seeing the film, but they 
may be surprised if told that on the 
stage “Edward, My Son” was, with- 
out being funny, a humorous play. In 
Mr. Tracy’s straightforward perform. 
ance there is barely a chuckle. 

As a film, however, “Edward, My 
Son” retains its high dramatic skill as 
it tells the story of the egregious Ed- 

ward, spoiled 
with such patho- 
logical fervor by 
his ruthless fa- 
ther. All the epi- 
sodes except the 
last (which has 
been changed a 
trifle) are here: 
the masterly one 
in the schoolmas- 
ter’s office, the 
touching one 
with Simpkins, 
and the ultimate dissolution of Evelyn 
Boult who, as played by Deborah 
Kerr, is possibly the only character 


THE GREAT GATSBY 


superior to the play——but this, on 
second thought, may be because the 
camera is more effective than the foot- 
lights in showing the physical inroads 
of alcoholism. 

lf you haven't seen the play, “Ed- 
ward, My Son” is a must. If you have, 
you probably won't want to cloud 
your recollection of Mr. Morley’s in- 
comparable performance. 

Screen Plays Corporation, wonder 
of the industry since producing the 
exciting, inexpensive “Champion,” 
have brought forth their third picture, 
“Home of the Brave,” based on the 
play by Arthur Laurents. 

It is difficult to report that “Home 
of the Brave” is disappointing, since 
it so obviously is a well-intentioned 
effort all around. Played convincingly 
by Douglas Dick, Steve Brodie, Lloyd 


Bridges, and others of a no-famous- 
names cast, it has switched the theme 
of anti-Semitism to that of Negro 
discrimination, Nevertheless, a flaw 
which we found, perhaps wrongly, in 
the play persists. The prejudice the 
young Negro soldier comes up agains: 
seems, as it did with his theatre coun- 
terpart, to be the type to which he 
would already have made some sort 
of adjustment—anyway, enough of 
one to prevent partial paralysis from 
mental shock. This is not intended to 
condone the callousness toward the 
Negro soldier, merely to imply that 
the characters in this are young men, 
yet the prejudice indulged in on the 
one hand, and the sensitivity of Moss 
on the other, seem dramatically on a 
juvenile level. The somewhat split- 
personality story, however, adds up to 
a worthy evening, not without excite- 
ment. Its message is implied rather 
than hammered home, and the actors 
all give fine performances. 


ve THE accompaniment of five- 
star raves from professional ob- 
servers, four of Somerset Maugham’s 
short stories have been made into a 
film called “Quartet,” which unfolds 
after a properly brittle introductory 
preface by the master himself. 

Aside from the fact that “Quartet” 
proves that a volume of short stories 
can be turned into a pleasant evening 
of film, it is hard to understand the 
inmodified rapture which has greeted 
this English effort. Like recent Maug- 
ham efforts in the fiction field, the 
four episodes are slick and empty, the 
sort that should appeal only to rabid 
Maugham fans—among whom, ap- 
parently, are most film reviewers. 
Two of the stories are every bit as 
weak on the screen as they were as 
fiction; one, indeed, is downright 
bad. Two are so splendidly acted that 
the hollowness of their content is over- 
shadowed. As the Colonel-Blimpish 
husband whose wife writes a volume 
of passionate verse, Cecil Parker in 
“The Colonel’s Lady” gives the per- 
formance to remember. In “The Kite” 
Hermione Baddeley and George Cole 
are only a few steps behind in excel 
lence as a mother and a kite-crazy boy 
who marries the wrong girl. For this 
episode, incidentally, a happy ending 
has been provided. “Quartet” can be 
recommended as novel and polite, but 
it hardly provides stimulating enter- 
tainment. 

More robust fare is to be found in 
Columbia’s “Lust for Gold,” a film 
which, besides entertaining, performs 
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an additional service in telling where 
to find a million dollars. This neat 
sum is still to be discovered (by any- 
one sufficiently lucky) in Superstition 
Mountain near Phoenix, Arizona, 
where the author of “Thunder God’s 
Gold,” the book from whieh this was 
made, searched for it, almost found 
it, and finally gave up. 

Probably give-up is all anyone will 
do for generations, until someone 
stumbles on it, but the story of Barry 
Storm’s search, with flashbacks to the 
history of the treasure, makes an ex- 
citing mixture of western and mys- 
tery, with none of the usual Holly- 
wood drawbacks of either. 


HORT TAKES: “Interference” 
starts out to expose professional 
football, as “Champion” and “Set- 
Up” have recently done with prize 
fighting, but early in its course turns 
from debunking to bunk. Victor Ma- 
ture is good as the footballer who dis- 
covers he has a bad heart, then con- 
tinues to play because his wife isn’t 
the type who would understand. In 
view of Lizabeth Scott’s wooden per- 
formance as the wife, that too, is hard 
to understand. . . . “The Guinea Pig,” 
an English film produced by Filippo 
Del Guidice, tells of the entry of a 
middle-class scholarship student into 
a tradition-ridden boys’ school. At 
first this socialistic experiment seems 
slated for failure—and the picture for 
some sharpness. Shortly, however, 
sentiment enters and the boy brings 
wider vision not only to his school- 
mates but to the hardened headmas- 
ter. Excellent performances by Ber- 
nard Miles, Cecil Trouncer, and the 
other adult members of a fine cast. 
. In “Black Magic,” the first 
American movie to be made in Italy 
since “Ben Hur” back in the twenties, 
Orson Welles plays Cagliostro, the 
famed hypnotist and diabolist. Though 
he rolls his eyes less than in other re- 
cent performances, Mr. Welles fails to 
bring any great distinction to a tale of 
cloak-and-sword intrigue, with only a 
slight coating of necromancy. Though 
made in Italy, the locale of “Black 
Magic” is France, where we are asked 
to believe that Marie Antoinette 
looked like a corn-fed beauty named 
Nancy Guild. . . . Transferred to the 
screen in a slick and expensive pro- 
duction, “The Fountainhead,” that 
novel which the critics ridiculed and 
the public loved, is the same melange 
of preposterous situations, murky phi- 
losophy, and cardboard characters. 
—VOYEUR 
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the new 


records 


@ If there’s any room left on top of 
your radio set, alongside the FM, TV, 
and Columbia LP attachments, you 
may be interested in RCA-Victor’s 
new device especially designed for 
playing the newest entry in the turn- 
table sweepstakes, those little plastic 
discs that measure 67g inches in di- 
ameter, come in eight fetching col- 
ors, and revolve 45 times per minute. 
There is no doubt that the fidelity of 
these new records marks a great ad- 
vance over the standard 78-rpm prod- 
uct; the cycle-range has been vastly 
extended and surface noise reduced 
to almost nothing. 

If you feel the necessity of choosing 
between investing in Columbia’s 33- 
rpm and RCA-Victor’s 45, | shall not 
invite the indignation of interested 
parties by advising you in your deci- 
sion. The reproduction in both sys- 
tems is superior. The only sizable 
discrepancy between them lies in the 
fact that a 12-inch 33-rpm disc can 
play for 22 uninterrupted minutes, 
while the maximum duration of a 45- 
rpm record-side is 514 minutes; 
RCA’s new changer, however, is 
swifter than the usual, and the break 
between records correspondingly 
shorter. At this writing, Capitol has 
announced its intention of releasing 
popular records at 45 rpm; Concert 
Hall, Mercury, and Artist Records 
have chosen to string along with 33. 
Your choice in the matter will prob- 
ably be determined by the ardor of 
your devotion to various artists under 
contract to the competing firms. 

While we’re on the subject, you 
should know of a new gadget called 
the Microverter, which will fit over 
a regular 78-rpm turntable and, by 
means of gears, revolve at 33 rpm. 
This comes with a special arm for 
playing LP records, and is simple to 
install. Don’t expect any such short- 
cut to playing the new Victors, 
though: their 14-inch spindle, which 
contains the changer mechanism, pre- 
cludes such a possibility. It seems a 
pity that record-collecting should 
have become so complicated, but both 
the new systems are excellent and | 
urge you to look into them. 





CA-VICTOR has recently gone 

on a rather protracted operatic 
bender. Last month there were Verdi's 
“Aida” and “The Rape of Lucretia” 
by Benjamin Britten; now we have 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana”™ 
and Gounod’s “Faust.” All of them 
are complete recordings, or reason- 
ably so, and all of them unusually 
good. 

“Cavalleria” was recorded with the 
orchestra and chorus of La Scala un- 
der the direction of the composer. 
who on the first record-side makes a 
courtly little speech (in Italian) about 
himself, the music, and the recording. 
which he leaves behind him as a sort 
of autograph to the world. An occa- 
sional listlessness in the pace of the 
performance can perhaps be ex- 
plained by the conductor’s years (he 
was born eighty-five years ago), but 
the excellence of the individual per- 
formances more than make up for it. 
Lina Bruna Rasa as Santuzza, Beni- 
amino Gigli as Turiddu, and Gino 
Bechi as Alfio all sing especially well, 
and the smaller parts and chorus are 
well above the average. The opera is 
full of melody from the same font that 
fostered Puccini, and makes for very 
pleasant listening. 

The “Faust” recording is conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham, and, as is 
usual in anything to which he con- 
tributes his crotchety and inspired 
collaboration, he is its star. Beecham 
has always been one of the most in- 
teresting of opera conductors; his 
gifts are admirably suited to “Faust,” 
and he steers his companion artists 
through a rousing performance. 
Beecham, like Toscanini, chooses op- 
era singers who will bend to his will, 
eschewing ham and false histrionic 
“tradition” in favor of solid musician- 
ship; as a result you will find no big 
names in the present “Faust” cast, but 
the calibre of the performances leaves 
you with the pleasing feeling of hav- 
ing discovered new singers of genuine 
worth. The orchestra is Beecham’s 
own Royal Philharmonic; Geori 
Boné is Marguerite, Roger Rico is 
Mephistopheles, Roger Bourdon is 
Valentine, and Georges Noré, a tenor 
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with unusual beauty of voice, intelli- 
gence of style, and clarity of diction, 
is Faust. The work is sung in the orig- 
inal French. Both “Cavalleria” and 
“Faust” come with libretti in the orig- 
inal languages and in translation, the 
English version being not much sillier 
than is customary in this peculiar 
form of belles-lettres. 

One of the most charming sets in 
quite a while is Columbia’s release of 
the Violin Concerto in C, the first of 
nine seldom-heard works in this form 
by Franz Joseph Haydn. The soloist 
is the masterful young American vio- 
linist Isaac Stern; he is accompanied 
by a string orchestra and cembalo 
played by Alexander Zakin who also, 
presumably, conducts. The work does 
not aim for any special profundity; 
its tone throughout is one of amiable, 
sparkling clarity. Mr. Stern’s per- 
formance reaflirms his position as one 
of the most accomplished violinists 
alive. He is not a show-off, although 
his technique easily overcomes what- 
ever difficulties may arise; his aston- 
ishing accuracy and his freedom from 
tricks and other phoney gimcracks 
are his most beguiling attributes. A 
genuine, deceptively easy purity of in- 
sight and interpretation lend his per- 
formance a distinction worthy of the 
finest of artists, and make this tuneful 
Haydn score a delight—AupiTax 


The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 2) 


triguing melodrama and a good play. 
Anybody who is in the New York area 
at the time this issue of THEATRE 
ARTS appears can make further inves- 
tigation at first hand. An adventurous 
young group called Off-Broadway, 
Inc., has scheduled a production of 
“Yes Is For a Very Young Man” at 
the Cherry Lane Theatre. 

It is because of “Yes” that we are 
angered with the trivia which fills 
most of the rest of the collection, sad- 
dened that Stein has used the stage 
as a whipping-boy for her legitimate 
abhorrence of convention elsewhere, 
impatient with the boredom of her 
private jokes. On the inscription page 
of one of W. H. Auden’s books is this 
statement: “Better private faces in 
public places, than public faces in 
private places.” That may conceivably 
be true in the enchanted world of 
poesy, it is certainly false in the thea- 
tre. The theatre is invariably a public 
place, but the only private faces 


should be in the audience. Says Mr. 
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Van Vechten of the insufferable “A 
Play of Not and Now,” also in this 
volume: “. . . obviously inspired by 
Mrs. Ehrmann’s famous dinner to 
Gertrude Stein in her house in Bev- 
erly Hills.” If true, and I would be 
the very last to deny it, the point is 
only proven again: let private faces 
not be seen in the glow of footlights. 
Under X-rays and bastard ambers, 
private faces pale to masks. 

The two famous operas, “Four 
Saints in Three Acts” and “The 
Mother of Us All,” are also printed 
here. Without Virgil Thompson’s mu- 
sic they are at best fascinating demi- 
opera. | saw “The Mother of Us All” 
when it received its first performance 
in 1947, and enjoyed a good deal of 
it. The tenderness is retained in print, 
much of the comedy escapes. 

Most of “Last Operas and Plays” 
is bewildering, infuriating and point- 
less. In other words, it is a volume 
which everybody interested in the 
theatre should read immediately. 

—ConsTance HENRY 


Fim Form. By Sergei Eisenstein. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. Illus. $4.50. 

Last year the world lost two film 
geniuses of first rank, Sergei Eisen- 
stein and D. W. Griffith. Great though 
the achievements of both men were, 
the appearance of “Film Form” re- 
minds us whose death we shall feel 
more keenly. For, while Griffith pro- 
duced literally hundreds of films and 
influenced the technique of a whole 
generation of film directors, his writ- 
ing about films was limited to a few 
polemical pamphlets: his influence 
passed with his films. Eisenstein, on 
the other hand, could point to but half 
a dozen completed pictures. Yet from 
the moment he first was attracted to 
the medium he began to speak about 
it, to write about it, to analyze and 
theorize. Later in Moscow, as teacher 
in the State School of Cinematogra- 
phy, he lectured to film makers from 
all over the world. A number of his 
lectures there, including several in 
this book, have already been pub- 
lished in translation by advanced cin- 
ema journals. Certainly the most 
articulate of all practising film mak- 
ers, Eisenstein has here gathered to- 
gether a selection of those essays 
which best reveal the whole complex 
of his ideas on the medium. 

Behind all is an incessant urge to 
discover the basic laws of film mak- 
ing. Kindred arts are analyzed for 
their contributions: Where does thea- 


tre end and film begin? What can se- 


mantics tell us about conveying ideas 
that the film can use? Painting as an 
influence on film composition, music 
and film development, literature and 
film structure, are all discussed with 
an authority and breadth of ready 
reference that comes at times peril- 
ously close to tour-de-force. His own 
works Eisenstein subjects to rigid 
scrutiny and re-scrutiny, seeking to 
wrest from them the secret of their 
affective power, admitting failure 
where it exists, but analyzing suc- 
cesses with an objectivity that makes 
it seem as if he were writing of the 
work of another man. His chapter 
“The Structure of the Film” is an 
achievement in analytic criticism even 
though (and of course also partially 
because) the film under discussion is 
his own “Potemkin.” It is an essay 
that for years to come may well stand 
as a model for students of film criti- 
cism. 

Yet one is repeatedly struck—and 
particularly in the brief “Notes from 
a Director’s Laboratory” that are ap- 
pended to the volume—by the instinc- 
tive nature of Eisenstein’s own film 
work. He created with passion, from 
inspiration: “You suddenly see the 
outline of a whole scene and, rising 
simultaneously before this same inner 
eye, a closeup in full detail: a head 
nesting on a great white ruff.” There 
is excitement here, the same excite- 
ment that made it possible for Eisen- 
stein to shoot the whole drama of the 
quarter-deck in “Potemkin” in a sin- 
gle morning. The search for basic 
laws comes later, almost as a search 
for an aesthetic justification of his 
passion. From this cerebration, of 
course, developed the various essays 
that make up “Film Form,” and Eis- 
enstein’s thinking about film now 
stands as an important guide to the 
nature of the medium. But not even 
for Eisenstein could “basic laws” ever 
become a substitute for the heat of 
artistic creation. 

High point of the volume is an ar- 
ticle entitled “Dickens, Griffith, and 
the Film Today,” in which Eisenstein 
draws an arresting analogy in the 
background, morality, and technical 
construction of the two masters. Still 
searching for basic laws, he here dem- 
onstrates effectively the relation of a 
work of art to its environment, ex- 
plaining on this level the relative sim- 
plicity of Griffith’s montage technique 
as contrasted to its later development 
by the Soviet cinema. Here as ne- 
where else is proven that ideological 

(continued on page 98) 
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Angel Tuttle, a religiously obsessed girl who wants an altar for Christmas, exasperates Laura Beaumont. 



















April 18, 1949 @ “Magnolia Alley,” a comedy-melodrama said to have survived a summet 
MANSFIELD THEATRE theatre tryout, was apparently conceived in the belief that plays set in boarding 


houses are always interesting, because boarding houses shelter Such Wonderful 

66 Characters; that southern ladies of a certain age are invariably delightful, and 
MAGNOLIA more so if addicted to mint juleps; that the Benevolent Prostitute and the Comir 
Kentucky Colonel are novel types: and that dramatic tension results from a 


ee 
ALLEY prizehghter storming up and dow: 
A the The 


stage. author must have 
ORIGINAL CAST learned after the eighth and final pe: 
Staged by Carl Shain i , = formance that these ancient notions 
Setting by Edward Gilbert : a ad are uniformly fallacious. Nevertheless 
“Magnolia Alley” was more wretched 
than offensive, for the qualities of the 


Costumes by Guy Kent sckie 


script were mitigated by some nice 


a play acting on the part of three rising 
. young ladies—Julie Harris. Hild, 

by ce es Davie Parks. and Anne Jackson. This casu 
GEORGE BATSON ’ Anne Jacks alty also marked the Broadway debut 

Brod Dexte of Jackie Cooper, the erstwhile child 

el Stacey ed Stew movie star, who is now 26 and might 

e Doct Kenned someday be an actor if he can get 





over bouncing and pouting 
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Martha Johnson and Richard Johnson confront Clara Graves, whose interference threatens their marriage 


April 25, 1949 @ There was nothing the matter with “The Happiest Years” but dreadful writ- 


LYCEUM THEATRE ing, absurd characterization, and a plot which defied reason. Taking place in a 


family dominated by a nosey but well-meaning mama. it was presumably in- 


tended as a warm-type vignette of love, life, and youthful misunderstandings in 
ee ' . 
THE a midwestern college town. Unfortunately, however, the mother was sufficiently 


revolting. niggaraly, and unsympathetic to curdle a dozen warm-type plays, 


98 ind the young married couple so 
the worst that befell them. The only 
ORIGINAL CAST 


laughter of the evening was provoked 


by June Walker and Loring Smith 
Staged by James Neilson tort by 
who. in the roles of a traveling-sales 


Setting by James Russell 


ian relative and wife. mugged their 
way bravely through such execrable 
lines as “May I offer you my arm 

or would you prefer the leg of 
lamb?” Chosen by Peggy Wood in a 
hapless moment as an out-and-out 
vehicle for her great talents, it 
wheezed along for sixteen perform- 
inces before being towed to the junk- 
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Mrs. Gibbons, behind sofa, looks down on Coles, the probation officer whom she has just laid out with her jiu-jitsu. 


May 4, 1949 @ “Mrs. Gibbons’ Boys” was hopelessly without merit, even for the last stum- 
THE MUSIC BOX bling month of the season. The plot was of the lunatic strain which often makes 
excellent farce—proposing that a stupid mama might imagine her felon sons, 

06 ‘ despite their repeatedly vicious behaviour, to be sweet but misunderstood boys 
MRS. GIBBONS There humor ceased, and dialogue both repetitious and glue-footed soon sent 
i the audience reeling out for air. George Abbott produced this parvum opus 
BOYS after dropping an option on another 


comedy. “Bruno and Sidney.” which 
ORIGINAL CAST was coincidentally presented on May 


Staged by George Abbott ahs St as 3 by New Stages. Although “Bruno 
Setting and Lighting by John Root : + " Bald and Sidney” also excited critical in- 

2K dignation, it was certainly a dozen 
Costumes by John Robert Lloyd times funnier than “Mrs. Gibbons’ 
Boys” —— notwithstanding an unpol 
a play e William David ished Bleecker Street production, and 
by sina Ral ; ee a, Oe a cast recruited largely from radio 
a, actors whose art has not been en- 
riched by a soap-opera diet. This rare 
GUEKMAN experiment in comparative drama 
AND turgy turned up no spectacular con- 
JOSEPH ernie fF e Wagne | Da clusions: both comedies closed at the 


svene D, Mayon earliest opportunity. 
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Grace Sibley is gravely disturbed by the change that Gayden, her son, has maliciously wrought on naive Emily Archer. 


@ Plays about elegantly evil people fall into two categories: either they are 
nearly perfect or they are exasperating. “Gayden,” despite incidental virtues. 
was exasperating. It told of a suave and handsome young psychopath whose 
pastime was luring friend and family to ruin, but as an exquisite vignette of 
evil it was foo exquisite in obvious ways. The action was thin, exposition was 
antique and unrevealing, Gayden himself was played in hopelessly over-mannered 
fashion, and some highly literate dia- 

logue was hamstrung by hack stage- 

business—the worst was a prolonged, 

symbolic chess game, and a fencing 

foil brandished at the audience. Mo. 

tive and opportunity were splendidly ORIGINAL CAST 

there. but the crime never took place. 

Towards ten o'clock the audience emiy Anchor 

realized with considerable disappoint- 
ment that the authors had doomed 
their characters to floundering in a Grace Sibley 
handsome vacuum. “Gayden” con 

stituted a sad end to the season, for De. ae Weurinnee 
despite charming Fay Bainter and 

several fine newcomers, it was the 


Agnes 


fifth in a row to close within a week. 
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May 10, 1949 
THE PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


“GAYDEN” 


Staged by Lex Richards 
Setting by Willis Knighton 


Costumes by Emeline Roche 


o play 

by 

MIGNON AND 
ROBERT 
McLAUGHLIN 





ENETY IN THE SHADE . . ~~ and it's July. But this is a new kind of July and 





richard avedon 


a new kind of summer. No longer is this the season of artistic vacuum. This year the arts flourish in 
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ALLYN McLERIE 


the sun. Summer’s wasteland has been reclaimed. Theatres-by- 
the-sea, lake, and mountainside throw open their doors to mos- 
quitoes and paying customers; artists daub their canvases, and 
symphony orchestras tune up on green lawns. The rockets of 
this Glorious Fourth will, among many other things, light up 
the sky over the brand new Irving Berlin and Robert Sherwood 
musical “Miss Liberty” in which Allyn McLerie carries the 


torch. 


For an informal almanac of the new July, turn these pages. . . 
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IRENE BORDONI tours the 


summer circuit as Madame 


a] 


Arcati in “Blithe Spirit.” 
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Siena - interno del Duono 


JULY 2. This ancient Sienna church sees a 


pageant in medieval and historical costume. 





ONE DOLLAR A DAY, an American Youth Hostel pass, a bicycle and a strong pair of legs—the ingredients 
for a wonderful trip through New England. Contact AYH, Northfield, Mass. for map of overnight hostelries. 


July is the height of the 


Barter Theatre season. 





MARK ROBSON, director, whose “Home of the 
Brave” is released nationally this month has 
olready given the country something special to 
look at in “Champion,” starring Kirk Douglas. 
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JULY 16: BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE {gidig 
in North Carolina starts its summer session S. 


offering progressive courses in the arts. 4 


. LTA 


KATHARINE CORNELL: ot Martha's Vineyard, getting a rest before she 
starts rehearsing in Kate O'Brien's “That Lady.” 
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During the summer a retrospective show of Paul 
Klee's paintings, drawings and prints is touring 
the United States from New York to San Fran- 


ent ae ee OR 


nomaae 
——— 


cisco. Below is an early Klee etching. 


CHICAGO will be seeing 
Edward Everett Horton 


in a road company of 





ees ene 


“Present Laughter.” 





HELEN HAYES and Mary MacArthur will be at the Cape 
Playhouse in William McCleery's new “Good Housekeeping.” 
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Street scene in any city on any hot day in any July: there are some who don't care what's going on in the arts. They only 
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“HOME OF THE BRAVE,” to be release 
nationally this July, offers fine performance 


by James Edwards and Frank Lovejoy 


JULY 11TH marks the opening of the summer session 
of Connecticut College’s school of dance. 

Valerie Bettis, most recently of “Inside 

USA,” will be dancing and teaching there. 


Through July 18: a World Film Festival in Belgium. 
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W. H. AUDEN, poet and playwright, is one of the many 


spending this July in Italy. He's at work on a new book. 


want to cool off—and who can blame them? 


JULY 27: JANE RUS- 
SELL and “The Outlaw” 
finally get past the 


censor. 


JULY heralds a new English film, “The Fallen Idol.” 
Carol Reed directed the fine performance of Bobby 


Henrey, a boy who has never acted before. 


JULY 12: Nantucket, Rhode Island. 


JULY 4: Cape Hatteras, North Carolina. 
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HENRY FONDA sweating out 
another July between Tedium 
and Apathy as “Mister Rob- 
erts” sails through its second 


richard avedon 


summer. 


PAUL MUNI opens in the London “Death of 


a Salesman” late in the month. 
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JULY 30: the new “Ile de France” leaves New York to complete her maiden voyage. Seven million people wish they were aboard. 


courtesy of chantic/eer press 


pau! himme 


Anywhere in America: the carnival, the Ferris Wheel, and the Bearded Lady. 


JULY 20: OSCAR KOKOSCHKA, Austrian-Czech expressionist painter, 


brings his traveling show to an end at the Museum of Modern Art. 
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JULY 31: LEONARD BERNSTEIN will conduct at the yearly Berkshire 
Festival, that most pleasant event of the summer musical world at Tangle- 


wood, Massachusetts. He leaves then for Europe. 


JULY 24: The famed annual Tour de France bicycle race 


comes to an end at the Paris Velot du Parc de Prices. 
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she'll be polishing up “New York 22”, 
a doubtless sophisticated novel. 


. and the Scrapbook ends. 
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THE 


LONG JOURNEY 
OF A 


TALENT 


. . . Clifford Odets is revisited 
by a critic who was among the 
first to recognize his promise. 


T IS no small tribute to Clifford Odets that his return 

to Broadway after eight years of Hollywood peonage 
should have roused singular expectations. Although these 
were not exactly fulfilled in “The Big Knife,” it was a 
relief to learn that his talent had not been eviscerated in 
Southern California, that he retains his capacity for 
passion, and that he is still a formidable scenewright. 
If one could drive a team of horses through some of the 
gaps in his argument, if his writing was charged with 
subjective perversities and non sequiturs, we had reason 
to be concerned only over the more obvious presence of 
faults we had tended to overlook in his earlier work. 
They pertain to his habits of thought and implicate his 
virtues as well as his vices. They also provide an indis- 
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CLIFFORD ODETS 


. .. subjective perversity 
brilliance, anguish. 
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pensable basis for any effort to discover why this gifted 
playwright has not fulfilled the hopes many of us enter- 
tained for him, and why his writing is so uneven. 
More is involved than the tired statement that, like 
other writers, Odets has suffered from the defects of his 
merits, that his great passion has led to straining, his 
moral earnestness to rhetoric, his originality to defections 
from good sense. All this might be true in the case of the 
man who lacked the discipline of formal education, and 
found no equivalent discipline in the theatre or the spirit 
of the time. It cannot be the complete explanation for 
a writer who was exposed to Marxist blueprints (which. 
whatever else may be said against them, do not suffer 
from imprecision) and the planned dispositions of the 
Group Theatre. He should have been better disciplined 
than those of our playwrights who have had no fixed atti- 
tude, or have looked for support in romantic or meta- 
physical quicksands. Nor is it enough to suppose that his 
difficulties have been the ordinary ones of not knowing 
enough and protesting too much, or of failing to distin- 
guish between what ails him and what ails the world. 
“Waiting for Lefty,’ “Awake and Sing” and “Golden 
Boy” had vibrant intimacy and authentic theatrical ring 
even if Odets was speaking for a middle class of which 
he knew only a small and rather esoteric section, playing 
Pindar to a working class which he belonged to only by 
bohemian adoption. Like other artists, he augmented by 
perception and intensification what he saw or read. In 
“The Big Knife,” an environment he had come to know 
intimately actually produced less gratifying results. In 
any case it was not for his documentation that Odets was 
applauded in the nineteen thirties. If Odets was inwardly 
tormented and lacked roots, how many modern artists 
do we know who have escaped private anguish and have 
not felt alienated? The anguish was transmuted into the 
compassion and turbulence that distinguished his work, 
the sense of not-belonging into an aspiring affiliation. 


T is not disdain for Hollywood nor great dissatisfac- 

tion with himself that flaws “The Big Knife,” but a 
plain case of misty motivation and misplaced sympathy. 
Odets erred in attributing the corruption of his hero to 
Hollywood, predicating a prior innocence for his weak- 
ling, assuming that his Charlie Castle would be a happier 
and better person in the legitimate theatre, and overlook- 
ing the fact that other stars (including John Garfield, the 
mainstay of “The Big Knife”) have been able to work 
both in California and New York. And the unemployed 
on Broadway must find it curious that Odets should suf 
fer for an actor who has a fourteen-year contract and 
$3,500,000 thrust upon him. It was almost unavoidable 
that, considering the nature of his premises, Odets should 
sound rather frantic and bathetic, and that he should have 
been tempted to strengthen the frail case of his argument 
with the kind of melodrama he would be the first to con- 
demn on the screen. To justify Charlie’s and the author's 


loathing, Hollywood apparently had to be villainous 
enough to try to murder a starlet, and Charlie had to slash 
his wrists in the upstairs bathroom to prove how fright- 
fully Hollywood had undermined him. 

To assume that the author of “The Big Knife” is sim- 
ply careless or bereft of sense, since he made his own 
premises, is scarcely tenable. On the contrary, he delib- 
erately chose Hollywood as a symbol for everything de- 
teriorative and unscrupulous in our society; he returned 
to the “Golden Boy” theme of how a materialistic, suc- 
cess-worshipping world corrupts the soul. He overlooked 
the weak character of his hero in his zeal to transfer 
guilt to society; he made equations without considering 
whether the terms were right. Everything that can be 
charged to faulty logic and unreality, everything that can 
be attributed to subjective causes in the play, is impli- 
cated in this allegorizing tendency. Odets was off his 
guard because his eyes were fixed on the horizon. He 
picked his own pocket while looking for signs above. He 
dropped some of the change while transferring his money 
from the pocket of immediate fact to the fancy wallet of 
social criticism. No wonder his bookkeeping didn’t tally. 
1 think that this nas been his habit ever since he came 
to attention as a playwright, and that it is indurated in 
his intention of writing plays that will have large meaning. 

Odets has been a writer of allegories in all his work 
except the underground drama “Till the Day | Die.” This 
has probably passed comparatively unnoticed because 
allegory is no longer a popular form of writing, and its 
terms generally too vague today when there is no com- 
mon belief out of which they can rise. Critics have always 
been less impressed with his conclusions than with his 
dramatic drive. The allegorical method was an almost 
inevitable procedure for a man who sought significance 
for his narration, vents for explosiveness of his characters. 
and a function for his poetic and romantic flare. Odets, 
who could never be content with mere realism—who 
seems temperamentally incapable of the patient docu- 
mentation of a Sidney Kingsley—had to transfigure his 
particulars if he was to write at all. 

His early version of “Awake and Sing,” under the 
highly personal title of “I’ve Got the Blues,” had to ac- 
quire a social rationale before the play could emerge out 
of its private chrysalis into the Group Theatre's reper- 
tory. A public correlate for personal experience was de- 
manded of writers by the embattled nineteen thirties. 


.when “social significance” was the oriflamme of art, and 


“the theatre is a weapon” was a slogan. It was a crusty 
soul, indeed, that refused to look into the signature of 


things for a social implication in the individual’s behavior 
or destiny; and if the writer was a genuine artist it was 


not impossible for him, as with Auden and Spender, to 
create a poetry of social comment. Social processing 
could become a way of doing, after all, what the creative 
spirit has always done—a way of seeing and feeling on 
several levels at the same time. 
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Odets found identification with others and release from 
loneliness in the cohesive life of the Group Theatre, of 
which he was a founding member when known only as 
an actor of inconspicuous talents. Individually, and in 
step with members of the Group, he next made an iden- 
tification with the radical and liberal elements that had 
by 1935 cemented a united front against the vultures of 
depression and fascism. He was presumably sure that his 
identification was with the entire working class, even if 
his characters were either unmistakably middle class or 
else pastiche; in any event this belief, either real or illu- 
sory, was an outlet for the love that was in him, as it is 
in every creative personality. On the social canvas Odets 
could now draw sketches of class struggle like “Waiting 
for Lefty” or represent one phase of that struggle—the 
dissolution of the middle classes which Marxist theory 
made inevitable and the depression seemed to confirm. 
The Marxist vanguard proffered numerous keys to indi- 
vidual problems and situations for young writers who 
wanted to make sense of their experience. Home life was 
viewed as a miniature class struggle, and intramural re- 
volt was considered a step toward revolutionary con- 
sciousness, as it is in “Awake and Sing.” (Orthodox psy- 
choanalysts agree, but call it “maladjustment.”) The 
competitive system made exploiters and dealers in human 
flesh out of fairly decent human beings, and its mate- 
rialism gave once-unspoiled young people a debased 
sense of values, as in “Golden Boy.” Economic insecurity 
invaded sexual relations and deprived men of the energy 
and freedom to love, as in “Rocket to the Moon.” The 
“Little Man What Now” humiliations of the dispossessed 
and unemployed made them susceptible to the Horst Wes- 
sel song of fascism, or disposed to blind accesses of vio- 
lence as in “Clash by Night.” Homelessness and rootless- 


Members of the Group Theatre in a 
scene from ‘Awake and Sing”—it had 
to acquire a social rationale before 
emerging from its private chrysalis. 


ness bedeviled the individual until he struck new roots 
of social purpose, as in “Night Music.” 

A creative spirit, of armed vision and a poet’s suscep- 
tibility to symbolism, could easily multiply such propo- 
sitions and the symbols that sustained them. Given his 
start by a theatre oriented to the left when the New Thea- 
tre awarded him its first annual prize for “Waiting for 
Lefty,” alternately lauded and scolded by the radical 
movement and kept on his social mettle within the Group 
Theatre, Odets’ commitment to allegory (which was only 
a perfunctory engagement in “Awake and Sing”) became 
a marriage in “Paradise Lost” and “Golden Boy.” The 
bonds frayed in “Rocket to the Moon,” “Clash by Night,” 
and “Night Music,” but were still strong enough to hold 
him in uneasy marriage. In “The Big Knife” he is still 
wedded—but more uncomfortably than ever. 

Particulars reveal the allegorical design. In “Waiting 
for Lefty” a taxicab strike became synonymous with, 
among other things, the overthrow of economic exploita- 
tion, betrayal by labor bosses, poison-gas manufacture, 
racial discrimination in medicine, and unemployment in 
the theatre. The strike was a prelude; or, as Lenin would 
have said, a dress rehearsal by an increasingly class-con- 
scious working class augmented by depressed members of 
the professions. Both the rigid Marxist and the ordinary 
labor leader could raise an eyebrow at Odet’s peculiar 
orchestration of this song of revolution, in which the 
trumpets were blown by a doctor, a chemist, and an 
actor. Skeptics could also question whether low standards 
of living, corruption of leadership, racialism, and military 
preparations were exclusively capitalistic indulgences. The 
overall effect was nevertheless contagious theatre, in 
which no small part was played by the animated struc- 
ture of vignettes for the pro-strike delegates’ moments of 
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conversion, by the inflammatory device of turning the 
theatre into a strike meeting with actors planted in the 
audience. The sketchy characterization was not a felt 
shortcoming in this one-acter, and symbol and fact were 
so explicitly one that it occurred to neither the author 
nor his critics to call “Waiting for Lefty” an allegory. 

Nor was “Awake and Sing” so patently allegorical that 
critics could not accept it as a remarkably vivid story 
of family life, ignoring the explicit conclusion as a dis- 
pensable genuflection to the left. Still, the allegorical tex- 
ture is present in the play even before the sister and 
brother, Hennie and Ralph, allegedly achieve a tag-end 
liberation and enlightenment. The family was treated as 
the breeding ground of revolt, stalemate was predicated 
for the wool-gathering father who lacked force as well as 
social understanding; and anguish and suicide were as- 
signed to the man of good will, the old Socialist grand- 
father who had allowed himself to be trapped into com- 
promise. The working-class family with middle-class pre- 
tensions was wrecked after the mother’s unscrupulous ef. 
fort to safeguard its respectability. The only thriving in- 
dividuals were the capitalist Uncle Morty and the racket- 
eer Moe Axelrod. 

In “Awake and Sing” Odets already showed the difli- 
culty that was to dog him in all his later playwriting, the 
discrepancy between the facts he gives us and the inter- 
pretation he derives from them. “Awake and Sing” was 
neither airtight allegory nor completely integrated drama. 
On neither count were the relations he expressed com- 
pletely tenable. It was, for instance, much clearer that 
Hennie’s affairs with Moe Axelrod and a second man were 
attributable to the libido acting up in an intense girl un- 
married at twenty-six than to anything in her immediate 
environment or “the system.” Nor was her free-wheeling 
premarital behavior a particularly apt example of how 
society frustrates the working-class girl. Neither was her 
elopement with Moe after her marriage an altogether 
well chosen illustration of liberation. It did not follow 
either that Ralph’s great sorrow, his inability to marry 
his girl, was more than puppy love, and it made a weak 
example of frustration by the villain Economics when 
he was so ready to put her out of mind after his grand- 
father’s death provided him with an inheritance with 
which he could have located and married her. For Ralph. 
moreover, to applaud his sister’s abandonment of her child 
and flight with Moe as an awakening does not speak well 
for his own awakening. As impressionism and as a drama 
of chaos, stalemate, and fumbling toward self-expression. 
“Awake and Sing” was the best piece of new writing of 
its time, without possessing either inevitability or force 
of argument. It was probably the intent of allegorizing 
a particular slice of life that made Odets so cavalier with 
his deductions and valuations. There is a certain arbi- 
trariness in making x equal y, or in saying that if x equals 
y and y equals z then x equals z. The mathematician can 
do that freely because all his work is tautology, his sys- 
tem a closed one; because he deals with quantities, not 
qualities. A writer is not in that fortunate position; his 
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system is entirely open and his human material is quali- 
tative, unfixed and incalculable. It has been fortunate for 
Odets that he has sometimes written better than he knew. 
The characters engendered by his considerable creative 
impulse have often broken the molds prepared for them 
by his intellect. 

In his next two plays, “Paradise Lost” and “Golden 
Boy,” the calculations appear to have been present from 
the beginning, not the afterthoughts of “Awake and 
Sing.” The first of these was acceptable drama, in fact, 
only when taken as a poetic parable whose large assort- 
ment of catastrophes and blunderings serve an allegorical 
purpose and represent the social chaos that Odets felt. 
“Paradise Lost” failed for most people who saw it, since 
the allegorical scheme used people instead of being used 
by them, drained their vitality instead of enhancing it. 
The symbolism lacked an objective coordinate, except 
by poetic or Marxist license, when it made Leo Gordon’s 
schematically deviled family stand for the doldrums and 
errors of the American middle class. The musically tal- 
ented daughter Pearl, who gets no opportunity to con- 
certize, plays the piano upstairs throughout the Gordons’ 
tribulations, and who finally loses her instrument, is the 
frustrated artist vainly trying to insulate himself from 
reality. The bank-clerk son who put his faith in stock- 
market speculation falls prey to sleeping sickness and 
ultimately loses his physical and mental grasp. The other 
son, a glorified Olympic runner who counted on connec- 
tions to launch his career, is the impersonation of the 
American ideal of athletic prowess, and he is adrift in 
the cold world of economic fact; he contracts a weak 
heart, loses his wife, drifts into crime, and courts death 
by policemen’s bullets. The trustful liberal Leo Gordon 
loses his business and his home. The desperate partne: 
Katz, who contributed to the catastrophe by stealing 


money from the business, is the rugged individualist who 
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Art Smith, Ruth Nelson, J. E. Bromberg in ‘Waiting 
for Lefty” . . . many might raise eyebrows at Odets’ 
peculiar orchestration of this song of revolution. 
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Roman Bohnen and Alexander Kirkland in 
“Till the Day | Die” . . . the only 
Odets drama that is not allegorical. 


Luther Adler and Frances Farmer in“* Golden 
Boy”. . . allegory well enough fused with 
reality to make it his most successful play. 


John Garfield and Nancy Kelly in “The 
Big Knife” . . . a plain case of misty 
motivation and misplaced sympathy. 
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has no future. He is sterile, and all the money he has 
taken for the purpose of regaining his potency cannot 
give him a child. When the Gordon family has to leave 
its foreclosed home, its situation is Paradise Lost for the 
bourgeoisie. These and other symbolic situations com- 
prise a social whole, according to Odets and those whose 
beliefs he shared. That these disasters should all happen 
to one single family made the jeremiad look like a fabri- 
vated play and a fulsome contrivance. 

In “Golden Boy,” on the contrary, symbolism and fact 
were sufficiently close, and allegory sufficiently fused with 
reality, to make it Odets’ most successful play. Odets had 
found in his prizefight saga a fable recognizably rooted 
in American life, and therefore amenable to allegorical 
explication. He did not have to employ esoteric detail, 
to vaporize characterization, to warp reality, to strain 
simple credibility after starting with the hypothesis that 
a boy who had the hands and soul of a violinist could 
become a champion boxer. (Hypotheses at the start, as 
we have found ever since “Oedipus Rex,” do not destroy 
convictions as do far-fetched assumptions in the body of 
a play.) The drama progressed clearly and relentlessly 
until the last scene, even if in that Odets used a somewhat 
less acceptable hypothesis: that his hero and heroine, Joe 
and Lorna, baving found themselves and their love at last, 
decide to commit suicide. Those who cared to trace social 
significance in the parable could do so without ambiguity, 
and those who cared only for the personal story and 
character drama could find sufficient satisfaction on that 
level. The rise and fall of Joe Bonaparte in the context 
of the prizefighting business made a self-contained story, 
and anyone was welcome to make as much as he wished 
of the playwright’s references to the corruption of values 
by economic insecurity. In “Golden Boy” Odets was sin- 
gularly fortunate. Dealing with a piece of Americana for 
which a common understanding existed, Odets did not 
have to force too many parallels outside the realistic con- 
text of the work. Never again did he light upon another 
fable that would serve him nearly as well. 

His next play, “Rocket to the Moon,” with its simple 
story of a married dentist’s inability to win freedom from 
an unhappy marriage and to enjoy the love of his sec- 
retary, seemed to achieve no more than a minor-key 
variation on men’s ineffectual striving for happiness. 
Odets found himself in the position of dealing with an 
essentially undramatic character and a tepid situation, 
which may explain why the play runs downhill after an 
excellent first act. He tried to make it run uphill by giving 
self-realization to the girl, who renounces the weak- 
spirited dentist who could only nibble at love, and rejects 
the advances of an old man (and an admirably drawn 
one) who offers her only financial security. But neither 
the personal drama nor the gospel of liberation could 
climb with sufficient conviction for anyone not implicated 
in the author’s strategy as director or actor. The girl was 
simply too unimportant for significant or exciting action. 
and too commonplace a person to represent a theme or 


ideal. Common sense, moreover, could question why she 
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qualified as a man’s great love, and how winning her or 
losing her could be of great moment outside the pages 
of Good Housekeeping. Written with real sensitivity and 
vividness, as well as with more restraint and balance thay 
any of the other plays, “Rocket to the Moon” failed to 
advance a promising career at precisely the point where 
it should have reaped the best harvest. 

Thereafter the author seemed rattled and unsure. Per- 
sonal problems, we assume, and unsteady weather in the 
Marxist bailiwick as well as in the nation, were unfavor- 
able to righting the keel of his dramaturgy. “Night Mu- 
sic,” with its theme of homelessness in the modern world, 
was a fugue with variations that went off in too many 
directions. It proved to be more bewildering than en- 
lightening, although a creative imagination attempted 
some of its boldest strokes in this work. The allegory 
was slipshod and the symbolism sometimes miniscule, 
sometimes esoteric. “Clash by Night,” in 1941, emerged 
as a rather febrile triangle, and again some laudable in- 
tentions went by the board. Even more regrettably, good 
writing went to waste as Odets invited obtuseness with 
his fable of adultery, and skepticism by the earnestness 
with which he sought to impose significance on the banal 
plot. Most recently, “The Big Knife” cut the throat of its 
argument almost as thoroughly as the life-thread of its 
Hollywood hero, even though once more Odets reminded 
us that only two young writers since his emergence, Wil- 
liams and Miller, can write with such animation. 


( DETS can find comfort that his talent is intact, and 

we may still expect much when matter and the sig- 
nificance he intends for it can meet. It may be unrea- 
sonable to expect that he will some day take the fact and 
let the symbol go, for his ambition is of a higher order 
and compulsive. All the division in his writing, all the 
breach between intention and execution, is attributable 
to that ambition. The largeness of his spirit. as well as his 
artist’s need to impose unity upon the disordered raw 
material of observation, cries out against easy victories 
in the theatre. Like other men of original talent, he must 
do things the hard way or not undertake them at all. 
Like other driven spirits, he can find no sure middle 
ground between the sublime and the ridiculous, between 
exalted feeling and mere patter. It is either a major en- 
counter or no encounter. Alignment with a body of values. 
with a critique of society and dreams for it, has been a 
creative necessity for Odets. It is not a Group Theatre 
apologist but T. S. Eliot, referring to the interpretation 
and creation of poetry, who has written that “the sur- 
rendering ourselves to some system of our own or 
of someone else is as needful a part of a man’s life as 
falling in love.” 


JOHN GASSNER, author of “Masters of the Drama,” is 
currently chairman of the theatre department at the Neu 
School jor Social Research. Mr. Gassner has just been 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship for a study of the 


post-lbsen theatre. 
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@ Dorothy and Lillian Gish were among the first to achieve stardom in silent 
films, and during the years between have made many distinguished stage 
ippearances in New York and London. Today, as charming as ever, they are 


becoming known to a new generation through a new medium—television 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Proofs of this Lloyd Lewis article on The New Theatre reached me as word came from his wife Kathryn telling me | 
should not see Lloyd again. He was my dearest friend through the thick and thin of the better part of my lifetime and 
his, and | am yet unable to realize that | have lost him. While we were building Lloyd’s home at Libertyville we often 
talked of the theatre in which we both had so vital an interest. Vital was the word for Lloyd's interest in anything— 
the best word to describe his feeling for his friends, of whom he had more than anyone | ever knew. As | grew richer 
in building experience he grew richer in human experience. No man had more or truer friends than he, and I who knew 
so few could envy him his riches—but didn’t. 1 enjoyed him when he was with them almost as much as | did when ! 
had him to myself. Those clear seeing eyes of his that seemed alight with wit—the crack of his whip when the Quaker 
in him rose indignant. He insisted always 1 was a Puritan. My friend Lloyd Lewis never “let anyone down.” This article 
of his on The New Theatre (the last thing he wrote) came to me as many a tribute had come from him who never failed 
to help whenever and wherever he believed. Lloyd had great capacity for belief—so | know he persists and we 
shall meet again. FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. 
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by LLOYD LEWIS 


THE 
NEW 
THEATRE 


.. Frank Lloyd Wright, the world's 
foremost architect, sees his long-planned 
theatre nearing construction. 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT is more excited about the 

new theatre he is to build at Hartford, Connecticut, 
than about any of the larger and more costly structures 
which now cover his drawing boards and those of his 
sixty apprentices. 

He is excited because, at eighty, he has finally been 
asked to do what he thought everybody would have asked 
him to do when he was thirty-five—design a show-house. 
lt was a logical expectation in the 1890's, for he had 
learned his business as a designer for the great theatrical 
architects of the midlands, Adler & Sullivan. Dankmar 
Adler and Louis Sullivan are better remembered today 
for creative work on skyscrapers, mercantile buildings, 
and residences, but in their time they were famous for 
their theatres; particularly for the Auditorium in Chicago, 
upon which Wright did draughtsman’s work and which 
he regards still as the world’s greatest room for music. 

More people dropped more pins—and heard them—in 
Adler & Sullivan theatres than in any buildings east of the 
Mormon Temple at Salt Lake City. Adler had invented 
the principle of sloping the proscenium heights out over 
the audience as a sounding-board, and Sullivan, in the 
Auditorium and the nearby Schiller Theater (later called 
the Garrick), turned this sounding-board into poetry by 
carving it into concentric, elliptical forms. 

“I naturally expected to build theatres when | emerged 
from this training period,” says Wright, “but my habit 
of waiting to be asked—I’ve never solicited nor pulled 
wires—left me sitting while men of lesser experience built 
the theatres.” It was not until 1913, when Wright was well 
into his career as the most influential designer in Amer- 
ican—and probably world—history, that his first theatre 
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chance came. Aline Barnsdall, for whom he had built the 
famous Hollyhock House in Los Angeles, asked him to do 
a theatre on the original lines which he had discussed. It 
never got beyond the blue-print stage, for Miss Barnsdall 
was as temperamental as Mr. Wright, and although the 
architect took pains thereafter to do justice to her artistic 
sincerity and generosity, his general opinion of her city 
and civilization is summed up in his remark: “Los Aw: 
geles? Los Angeles? Why, Los Angeles is what you would 
get if you’d tip up the United States and everything loose: 
ran down into one corner.” Long ago Wright resigned the 
Los Angeles field in general to his son Lloyd. 

Wright’s second chance at a theatre came in the early 
1940's when Mike Todd, the Broadway producer, was for 
the first and only time in his life stricken dumb, at the 
sight of Wright and his private theatre at Taliesin, Wis- 
consin. The room has seats circling tier on tier and focus- 
ing down on a stage floor where the Taliesin Fellowship 
apprentices play chamber music, and where a picture- 
screen has on its left margin a red board so that the film 
soundtrack can zigzag there during the performance, like 
fireplace shadows. Watching Mr. Wright in a white suit. 
flowing tie, and white flowing hair, introduce the Fellow- 
ship orchestra in that enchanted room, Mr. Todd was so 
overwhelmed that four days later he was still gasping: “| 
first thought it was Buffalo Bill, then Robert E. Lee, then 
Beethoven, and finally, George Washington, | didn’t know 
who—only there is the greatest showman I ever saw.” 

Wright, who had always disdained Broadway produc 
ers as “mere cash-and-carry characters,” had become gen- 
uinely fond of Todd earlier in the latter’s visit, and said 
“Yes” when Mike, upon departing, asked him to build not 
one theatre on Broadway, but two—a big one for the pub- 
lic and a little one for Mike. 

Zooming costs of building postponed the Wright-Todd 
undertaking, and it was not until 1949 that there came an 
opportunity that is far nearer realization than were any of 
the others—the New Theatre at Hartford, Connecticut. 
Wright accepted when Paton Price, Kirk Douglas, Henry 
May, Michael Ellis, and Samuel Capuano asked him to 
build the theatre which had been so long in his mind. 
Flanked by an advisory committee which contains such 
names as Governor Chester Bowles of Connecticut, and 
Katharine Cornell, Louis Calhern, Henry Fonda, Helen 
Hayes, Arihur Hopkins, Robert Edmond Jones, Charles 
MacArthur, Gilbert Miller and Oscar Serlin of Broadway. 
Price has now seen the model and drawings, and agrees 
with Wright’s statement: “The building, itself an auto- 
matic machine rivaling in plasticity the cinema, will be a 
sanctuary for emotion and aspiration.” 


S THE time for breaking ground draws near, Wright 
A points out that the theatre is to be a greatly simpli- 
fied, improved, and more lightly constructed version of 
the one he designed for Aline Barnsdall. “Since then,” he 
says, “several imitators have copied certain features of 
that original scheme when it was published, but the things 
they copied have largely disappeared in the moderniza- 
tion which I have now given it. Anyway. while my imi- 
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tators may have known how | did things, they have proved 
that they have never known why. The New Theatre is what 
the modern theatre must come to, unless the stage is to be 
done to death by the movies and television. It is one of 
the things | simply have to do before they put me in 
a box.” 

In scheme the building gives promise of accomplishing 
the revolution in theatre construction that Wright has 
brought off in so many other fields of architecture: the 
simplification and democratization of life in the modern 
home, as seen in the dwellings he has built; the romanti 
cizing of atmosphere even in offices, as is visible in the 
Johnson Wax Company’s buildings at Racine, Wisconsin: 
the imaginative employment of the practical, as demon 
strated in the half century of work which brought him 
the title of “Father of Modern Architecture” and “Father 
of the Form-Follows-Function Theory.” 

Always a great one for letting natural forms assert 
themselves, he was using the word “streamline” around 
the turn of the century, thirty-three years before it was 
popularized at Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition 

from which he was, by the way, excluded by the vote 
of less famous architects. And today he sees the New The 
atre as “freeing the so-called legitimate stage from its 
present peepshow character; and establishing a simple 
workable basis for presenting plays as a circumstance in 
ihe round, performers and audience in one room, more 
like sculpture than, as it is now, a painting.” 

Sets will rise on elevators from below, to be changed 
with cinema swiftness on an apron stage which will have 
above it no proscenium arch, or familiar “grid-iron” 
where curtains, ropes and steel girders nest so expensively 


llexagonal, the theatre will have two lobbies giving space 


for patrons to stretch between acts without setting each 
other’s lapels afire with cigarettes. The audience will have 
a promenade and even the actors will have a terrace out 

side their dressing rooms. The stage door will not be on 
an alley admitting the players as to an assignation, but 
will be in front where they can enter in a forthright and 
manly way. 

Wright declares that there will be great economies in 
the scheme, the least of which will be in stage makeup 
With the lighting he has worked out there will be a lot 
less lipstick necessary; also a minimum strain on actors 
voices and audiences’ hands, since “the slightest nuance 
of tone or shade of expression will register with far greater 
effect than in the conventional theatre.” 

That the New Theatre will itself be a magnet in Hart 
tord is obvious to anyone who has lived in a Frank Lloyd 
Wright house, even in the backwoods of the Middle West. 
since sightseers besiege such structures from March to 
December. Owners of his commercial buildings, such as 
the Johnson Wax people, have figured that they receive 
each year in free advertising the original cost. 

As to the force and practicability of Wright’s ideas as 
he reaches eighty, it may be noted that he is now busie: 
with clients than ever before in his life, and that he is 
turning out designs that in originality and imagination 
equal anything he did in his forties. The man is almost as 
great a phenomenon in body as in mind 


7 HE best promise of the New Theatre, however, is in 

the fact that Wright has been scheming it for a third 
of a century at least. He has been a great theatregoer 
whenever he comes down out of his idyllic home in the 
hills. Often he sweeps up to the theatre door as to the sta 
tion gate of the Twentieth Century Limited, without tick 
ets, and getting through with the bill to be sent him later. 
Once inside he is very apt to do what I have seen him do. 
point his cane during the performance and whisper. 
“Botch—anachronistic botch!” leaving four rows of peo- 
ple around him to discover that he is pointing not at 
\lfred Lunt but the proscenium arch. 


a simple workable basis for presenting plays in the 
round, performers and audience in one room, more like 
sculpture than, as it is now, a painting.’’ Model of the new 
Frank Lloyd Wright theatre. 














SOME PLATITUDES 


by JOHN GALSWORTHY 


CONCERNING DRAMA 


encore: An excerpt from “The Inn of Tranquility” wherein John Galsworthy notes some 
fundamentals of playwriting and pleads for a more self-respecting theatre. 


N THE whole range of the social fabric there are only 
two impartial persons, the scientist and the artist, and 
under the latter heading such dramatists as desire to write 
not only for today, but for tomorrow, must strive to come. 

But dramatists being as they are made—past remedy 
it is perhaps more profitable to examine the various points 
at which their qualities and defects are shown. 

The plot! A good plot is that sure edifice which slowly 
rises out of the interplay of circumstance on temperament, 
and temperament on circumstance, within the enclosing 
atmosphere of an idea. A human being is the best plot 
there is; it may be impossible to see why he is a good plot, 
because the idea within which he was brought forth can- 
not be fully grasped; but it is plain that he is a good plot. 
He is organic. And so it must be with a good play. Reason 
alone produces no good plots; they come by original sin. 
sure conception, and instinctive after-power of selecting 
what benefits the germ. A bad plot, on the other hand, is 
simply a row of stakes, with a character impaled on each 
characters who would have liked to live, but came to un- 
timely grief; who started bravely, but fell on these stakes, 
placed beforehand in a row, and were transfixed one by 
one, while their ghosts stride on, squeaking and gibbering. 
through the play. Whether these stakes are made of facts 
or of ideas, according to the nature of the dramatist who 
planted them, their effect on the unfortunate characters is 
the same; the creatures were begotten to be staked, and 
staked they are! The demand for a good plot, not unfre- 
quently heard, commonly signifies: “Tickle my sensations 
by stuffing the play with arbitrary adventures, so that | 
need not be troubled to take the characters seriously. Set 
the persons of the play to action, regardless of time, se- 
quence, atmosphere and probability!” 

Now, true dramatic action is what characters do, at 
once contrary, as it were, to expectation, and yet because 
they have already done other things. No dramatist should 
let his audience know what is coming; but neither should 
he suffer his characters to act without making his audience 
feel that those actions are in harmony with temperament. 
and arise from previous known actions, together with the 
temperaments and previous known actions of the other 
characters in the play. The dramatist who hangs his char- 
acters to his plot. instead of hanging his plot to his char- 
acters. is guilty of cardinal sin. 
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The dialogue! Good dialogue again is character. 
tarshaled so as continually to stimulate interest or excite- 
ment. The reason good dialogue is seldom found in plays 
is merely that it is hard to write, for it requires not only a 
knowledge of what interests or excites, but such a feeling 
for character as brings misery to the dramatist’s heart 
when his creations speak as they should not speak—ashes 
to his mouth when they say things for the sake of saying 
them—disgust when they are “smart.” 

The art of writing true dramatic dialogue is an austere 
art, denying itself all license, grudging every sentence 
devoted to the mere machinery of the play, suppressing 
all jokes and epigrams severed from character, relying for 
fun and pathos on the fun and tears of life. 

But good dialogue is also spiritual action. Insofar as the 
dramatist divorces his dialogue from spiritual action— 
that is to say, from progress of events, or toward events 
which are significant of character—he is stultifying . . . 
the thing done; he may make pleasing disquisitions, he is 
not making drama. And insofar as he twists character to 
suit his moral or his plot, he is neglecting a first principle, 
that truth to Nature which alone invests art with hand- 
made quality. 

The dramatist’s license, in fact, ends with his design. 
In conception alone he is free. He may take what char- 
acter or group of characters he chooses, see them with 
what eyes, knit them with what idea, within the limits of 
his temperament; but once taken, seen, and knitted, he is 
bound to treat them like a gentleman, with the tenderest 
consideration of their mainsprings. Take care of char- 
acter; action and dialogue will take care of themselves! 
The true dramatist gives full rein to his temperament in 
the scope and nature of his subject; having once selected 
subject and characters, he is just, gentle, restrained, 
neither gratifying his lust for praise at the expense of his 
offspring, nor using them as puppets to flout his audience. 
Being himself the nature that brought them forth, he 
guides them in the course predestined at their conception. 
So only have they a chance of defying Time, which is 
always lying in wait to destroy the false, topical, or 
fashionable, all—in a word—that is not based on the per- 
manent elements of human na- (continued on page 96) 
Reprinted from “The Inn of Tranquility” by John Galsworthy; copyright 1912 


by Charles Scribner's Sons, 1940 by Ada Galsworthy; used by permission of the 
oublishers 
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Constantin Stanislavski in 1924 


T WAS exactly 9 o'clock when Paul and | reached 
Tortsov’s home. 

| explained to him how crushed | had been to find that 
inspiration had been replaced by theatrical calculation. 

“Yes . . . by that too,” admitted Tortsov. “One half 
of an actor’s soul is absorbed by his super-objective, by 
the through line of action, the subtext, his inner images, 
the elements which go to make up his inner creative state. 
But the other half of it continues to operate on a psycho 
technique more or less in the way I demonstrated it to you. 

“An actor is split into two parts when he is acting. You 
recall how Tommaso Salvini put it: ‘An actor lives, weeps. 
laughs on the stage, but as he weeps and laughs he ob 
serves his own tears and mirth. It is this double existence. 
this balance between life and acting that makes for art.’ 

“As you see, this division does no harm to inspiration 
On the contrary the one encourages the other. Moreover 
we lead a double existence in our actual lives. But this 
does not prevent our living and having strong emotions. 

“Do you remember what I told you back in the begin- 
ning, when we were working on objectives and the through 
line of action, about the two parallel lines of perspective ? 

“The one is the perspective of the role. 

“The other is the perspective of the actor, his life on 
the stage. his psycho-technique while he is acting. 
“The stream of psycho-technique which | illustrated for 
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PERSPECTIVE IN 





Stanislavski 
in “Trouble From Reasor 


as_Shabelsky in “Ivanov 


you in the ‘Othello’ speech is the line of the perspective 
v} the actor. \t is close to the perspective of the role be 
cause it runs parallel with it, the way a foot path may 
stretch along beside a highway. But at certain moments 
they may move farther apart when, for one reason or an 
other, an actor is drawn away from the main course of his 
part by something extraneous and irrelevant to it. Then 
he loses the perspective of his role. Fortunately our psy 
cho-technique exists for the very purpose of giving ways 
constantly to attract us back to the true path, just as the 
foot path always leads the pedestrian to the highway. 

“I went to the theatre recently to see a five act play, 
he said. “After the first act | was delighted with the pro 
duction as well as the acting. The actors gave vivid chai 
acterizations, showed much fire and temperament, acted 
in a special manner which interested me very much. I was 
curious to see how the play and the acting would develop 

“But after the second act | found they had shown the 
same thing as in the first. Because of this fact the interest 
of the audience, as well as my own, suffered a definite de 
cline. After the third act the same thing was repeated to 
an even more marked degree because the actors plumbed 
no new depths, their characters were transfixed, there was 
still the same fiery spirit to which the public was by now 
accustomed. The same manner of acting by this time had 
become so routine that it was boring, dull, and at times 
annoying. By the middle of the fifth act I was unable to 
take in any more. My eyes were no longer on the stage, 
my ears were deaf to the lines, my mind was preoccupied 
with the thought: How can I get out of here unnoticed ? 

“What is the explanation of this descending scale of 
impressions gathered from a good play, well acted and 
produced :- 

“Monotony.” I ventured 
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as Ivan the Terrible 


“A week ago | went to a concert,” Tortsov went on. 
“The same ‘monotony’ was evident in the music. A good 
orchestra performed a good symphony. They ended it as 
they began it, they scarcely altered the tempo or the voll. 
ume of the sound, there was no shading. 

“Why did they have no success, this well acted play and 
this good symphony performed by a good orchestra? Was 
it not because in both cases they were playing without 
perspective 7 

“Let us agree tha’ the word ‘perspective’ means: the 
calculated, harmonious inter-relationship and distribution 
of the parts in a whole play or role. 

“This means further that there can be no acting, no 
movement, no gestures, thoughts, spéech, no word, feel- 
ing, etc., etc., without its appropriate perspective. The sim- 
plest entrance or exit on the stage, any action taken to 
carry out a scene, to pronounce a phrase, words, solilo 
quy and so on, must have a perspective and an ultimate 
purpose (the super-objective) . Without those an actor 
may not so much as say ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Even a tiny phrase 
taken by itself, has its own brief perspective. A whole 
thought expressed in a number of clauses is even less able 
to do without it. A single speech, a scene, an act, a play 
all need perspective. 

“It is customary, in referring to speech, to have in mind 
the so-called logical perspective. But our practice in the 
theatre leads us to a broader descriptive terminology: 

1. The perspective of the thought conveyed. This is that 
same logical perspective. 

2. The perspective in conveying complex feelings. 

3. Artistic perspective, used to add color, vivid illus 
tration to a story or a speech. 

“In the first, the perspective used in conveying a 
thought, logic and coherence play an important part in 





by CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI 





. as Vershinin 


. in “Enough Stupidity 
in “The Three Sisters 


in Every Wise Man” 


the unfolding of the thought and the establishing of the 
relation of the various parts to the whole expression. 

“This perspective is achieved with the aid of a long 
series of key words and their accents which give sense to 
the phrase. 

“Just as we underline this or that syllable of a word, 
this or that word in a phrase, we have to throw into relief 
the most important phrase carrying a whole thought, and 
do the same in a long story, a dialogue, a soliloquy. We 
follow the same principle of choosing the significant com- 
ponent parts in one large scene, a whole act and so on, the 
important episodes. Out of it all we evolve a chain of out- 
standing points which vary among themselves as to their 
volume and fullness. 

“The lines of perspective which are used to convey com- 
plex feelings move on the subtextual, inner plane of a role. 
These are the lines of inner objectives, desires, ambitions, 
efforts, actions which are grouped, inserted, separated. 
combined, accented, toned down. Some represent impor- 
tant fundamental objectives and appear in the foreground. 
Others of medium or minimum value are grouped on a 
secondary plane, or sink quite into the background, ac- 
cording to the peculiar factors causing the development of 
the emotions throughout the play. 

“These objectives, which go to make up the lines of an 
inner perspective, are to a large and important degree 
expressed in words. 

“When we come to the laying on of color along the 
lines of artistic perspectives we again are obliged to ad- 
here to qualities of consecutiveness, tone and harmony. 

\s in paintings, artistic coloring does a very great deal 
to make it possible to distinguish planes of speech. 

hapt the forthcoming “Building A Character” by Constontin Stonisloveki, com 


os 
ed and translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood. To be published in U. S. A. by 
Theatre Arts Books; in the United Kingdom by Reinhardt & Evans 
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in Goldoni's “Mistress of the inn’ 


“The important parts, which must be filled out most, 
are most highly colored, whereas those relegated to the 
background are less vivid in tonal shades. 

“It is only when we study a play as a whole and can 
appreciate its overall perspective that we are able to fit 
the various planes correctly together, make a beautiful ar 
rangement of the component parts, mold them into har- 
monious and well rounded forms in terms of words. 


Spee after an actor has thought through, analyzed 

and felt himself to be a living person inside his whole 
part there opens up to him the long, beautiful, beckoning 
perspeetive. His speech becomes, as it were, far-sighted. 
no longer the myopic vision it was at the start. Against 
this depth of background he can play out whole actions. 
speak whole thoughts, rather than be held to limited ob- 
jectives, separate phrases and words. 

“When we read an unfamiliar book aloud for the first 
time we lack perspective. Moment by moment we have 
only the immediate action, words, phrases in mind. Can 
such a reading be artistic and true? Of course not. 

“Broad physical actions, the conveying of great 
thoughts, the experience of wide emotions and passions 
are made up of a multiplicity of component parts, and in 
the end a scene, an act, a play cannot escape the necessity 
of a perspective and an ultimate aim. 

“Actors who play a role they have not studied well and 
thoroughly analyzed are like readers of a complicated, 
unfamiliar text. 

“Such actors have only a dim perspective of the play. 
They do not understand where they must lead the char- 
acters they portray. Often when they play a scene they 
are familiar with they either do not distinguish or they 
do not know what lies still unrevealed in the obscure 
depths of the rest of the play. This obliges them to keep 
their minds constantly fixed on only the nearest action. 
the immediate thought expressed, utterly without regard 
for the whole perspective of the play. 

“Take as an illustration of this fact that some actors 
who do the part of Luka in Gorki’s ‘The Lower Depths’ 
do not even read the last act because they do not appear 
in it. As a result they cannot possibly have a true perspec- 
tive and are unable to play their role correctly. The end 
hinges on the beginning. The last act is the outcome of 
the old man’s preaching. Therefore one must have one’s 
eyes always trained on the climax and lead all the char 
acters whom Luka affects towards that end. 

“In a different way the tragedian who plays the title 
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role of ‘Othello’ knowing the end but without a careful 
study of the whole play begins to roll his eyes and gnash 
his teeth in the first act, gloating over the prospect of 
the murder. 

“But Tommaso Salvini was much more calculating than 
that in preparing the plan for his roles. Take ‘Othello’ 
again. He was always aware of the whole perspective of 
the play from the moment of his fiery outburst of young 
passionate love in his first entrance to his supreme hatred 
as a jealous killer at the end of the tragedy. With mathe- 
matical precision and unrelenting consistency, from point 
to point, he plotted out the evolution of the emotions as 
they matured in his soul. 

“Let us suppose you are playing ‘Hamlet, the most 
complex role of all in its spiritual coloring. It contains a 
son’s bewilderment over his mrother’s suddenly transferred 
love—‘or ere those shoes were old’ she had already forgot- 
ten her beloved husband. In it, too, is the mystic experi- 
ence of a man who has been afforded a brief glimpse into 
the world beyond where his father languishes. After Ham 
let learns the secret of that other life this one loses its for 
mer meaning for him. The rele embraces the agonizing 
recognition of a man’s existence and the realization of a 
mission above his strength, on which depends the libera 
tion of his father trom his sufferings beyond the grave. 
For the part you must have the feelings resultant from fil- 
ial devotion to your mother, love for a young girl, renunci- 
ation of that love, her death, the emotions of revenge, hor- 
ror over your mother’s death, of murder, and the expec- 
tation of your death after you have fulfilled your duty. 
Try jumbling up all these emotions on one dish and you 
can imagine what a hash will result. 

“But if you apportion all these experiences along the 
perspective of the part in logical, systematie and consecu 
tive order, as required by the psychology of such a com 
plex character, and the life of his spirit which unfolds and 
develops throughout the whole course of the play, you 
will have a well built structure, a harmonious line, in 
which the inter-relation of its component elements is an 
important factor in the gradually growing and deepening 
tragedy of a great soul. 

“Can one project any single part of such a role without 
bearing in mind the perspective of the whole? If, for ex 
ample, you do not convey in the beginning of the play 
Hamlet’s deep pain and consternation caused by his moth 
er’s frivolity, the famous scene with her later will not be 
properly prepared. 

“If you do not feel the whole impact of the shock Ham 
let receives from what the ghost tells him of life beyond 
the grave, there will be no understanding his doubts, his 
painful efforts to uncover the meaning of life, his break 
with his beloved, and all the strange conduct which makes 
him appear abnormal in the eyes of others. 

“Does all this not suggest to you that it is the more 
incumbent on the actor who plays Hamlet to take care 
how he plays his first scenes, because so much will be re 
quired of him in expanded passion as his part unrolls? 

“The result of that kind of preparation is what we call 
‘acting with perspective.’ 
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A S A part moves along we have, as you might say, two 
“& perspectives in mind. The one is related to the char- 
acter portrayed, the other to the actor. Actually Hamlet, 
as a figure in a play, has no idea of perspective, he knows 
nothing of what the future has in store for him, whereas 
the actor who plays the part must bear this constantly in 
inind—he is obliged to keep in perspective.” 

“How is it possible to forget about what is coming when 
you play a part for the hundredth time?” | asked. 

“You cannot and need not do it,” explained Tortsov. 
“Although the character being played should not know 
what lies ahead, still perspective is necessary for the part 
~o that he can appreciate more fully each present moment 
und more fully give himself up to it. 

“The future in a part is its super-objective. Let the 
character keep moving towards it. It will do no harm if 
the actor meanwhile remembers for a second the whole 
line of his role. This will only reinforce the meaning of 
each segment as he lives it and it will pull his attention 
with increased power. 

“Let us suppose that you and Paul are playing a scene 
between Othello and lago. Is it not important that you 
should remember that you, the Moor, only yesterday ar- 
rived in Cyprus, were forever united with Desdemona. 
that you are experiencing the best days of your life—your 
honeymoon? 

“Where else would you get the joyousness necessary 
to the opening of the scene? It is all the more important 
because there are so few gay colors in the play. Moreover 
is it any less important for you to recall for a brief mo- 
ment that from this scene forward the lucky star of your 
life will begin to set and that this decline must only grad- 
ually become apparent and distinct? There must be a 
powerful contrast between the present and the future. The 
brighter the first the darker the second. 

“You need that rapid glance into the past and the fu 
ture in order to make a proper estimate of the present 
action, and the better you sense its relationship to the 
whole play the easier it will be for you to focus the full 
extent of your attention on it. 

“Now you have the necessary basis for the perspective 
of a part.” concluded Tortsov. 

But | was not satisfied and pressed him further with 
the question: 

“Why does the actor himself have to have that other 
perspective?” 

“His own perspective, as the person playing the role, 
is necessary to him so that every given moment while 
he is on the stage he will be in a position to assess his 
inner creative powers and ability to express them in ex- 
ternal terms, to apportion them and make reasonable use 
of the material he has amassed for his part. Take that 
same scene between Othello and lago. Doubt steals into 
the former’s jealous soul and gradually grows. The actor 
who plays Othello must remember that he will have to play 
many more scenes of mounting passion between that point 
and the end of the play. It would be dangerous for him 
to break loose in this first scene, to show all his tempera 
ment without holding it in reserve for the gradual rein 
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forcement of his unfolding jealousy. To squander his 
inner powers here would throw the whole role out of pro- 
portion. He must be prudent, calculating and always have 
his eyes on the final, culminating point of the play. ‘Artis- 
tic emotion is weighed not in pounds but in ounces.’ 

“We must not forget one extremely important quality 
inherent in perspective. It lends a breadth, a sweep, a 
momentum to our inner experiences and external actions, 
all of which is of extreme value to our creative achieve- 
ment. 

“Imagine yourself running a race for a prize, but in- 
stead of pressing on over a long distance you stopped 
every twenty paces. If you did this you would never get ° 
into your stride or acquire any momentum, and that is 
enormously important in a race. 

“We actors face the same problem. If we stop short at 
the end of every bit in a role and then start over again 
with the next we never get up momentum in our efforts, 
our desires, our actions. Yet we must have it because it 
prods, stirs, inflames our feelings, our will, thoughts, 
imagination and so on. You should never spend yourself 
on a short sprint. You must have the depth, the perspec- 
tive, the faraway beckoning goal in mind. 


HAT I have said here is equally applicable to the 

sound of the voice, to speech, gestures, movements, 
actions, facial expression, temperament and tempo- 
rhythm. In all these fields it is dangerous to break loose, 
to squander your all. You must be economical and make 
a just estimate of your physical powers and means of 
transposing the character you play into terms of flesh 
and blood. 

“To regulate them you will need not only your inner 
powers but also the perspective of a dramatic artist. 

“Now that you have made the acquaintance of perspec- 
tive in a play and in a part, think it over and tell me if it 
does not bear a close resemblance to your old friend the 
through line of action? 

“Of course they are not identical, but there is a kinship 
between them. The one is the other’s closest aid. Perspec- 
tive is the path through the entire extent of a play, along 
which the through line of action constantly progresses. 

“Everything happens for the sake of these two elements. 
perspective and the through line of action. They contain 
the principal significance of creativeness, of art, of our 
approach to acting.” 


883. Stonislovski at the age of twenty 


THE END 
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painting by jane walker 
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A portrait of Percy MacKaye. 


The Conscience 


of The King 


by ALBERT McCLEERY 


.. on Percy MacKaye’s new Hamiet tetralogy, 
drama triumphantly out of step with 1949. 


HUS was |, sleeping, by a brother's hand of life, of 
crown, of queen, at once dispatch’d;” This tale of 
lust and murder is told by the ghost of the slain King 
Hamlet to his son, Prince Hamlet, in the first act of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. The ghostly accusations drive 
»young Hamlet through the fogs of indecision until at 
ieee‘ he falls upon his mother and her lover, the false 
King, and brings them and himself to the dust. The evil. 
which must forerun any tragedy, is vanquished but not 
explained. 
» Three centuries later the circle has been completed. 


# Percy MacKaye, American dramatist and poet, has 


worked for thirty years on a tetralogy that spans the 
time from Prince Hamlet’s birth to the time of Shake 
speare’s tragedy. In four separate plays. collectively 





titled “The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark, or 
What We Will,” he has re-created the lives of Claudius. 
Gertrude, and King Hamlet. Hamlet’s tormented plea in 
Act I of Shakespeare’s drama, “Say, why is this? Where- 
fore? What should we do?” is answered in MacKaye’s 
tetralogy by witnesses more substantial than ghosts and 
skulls. The good days—-synonymous for Hamlet to the 
good people—are given life in the tetralogy. The audi- 
ence can suffer with Hamlet the sickening question: 
“Heaven and Earth! Must I remember?” 

Unlikely as it is that Percy MacKaye’s inspired and 
ambitious undertaking will soon find commercial pro- 
duction, its original production at the Pasadena Play- 
house, beginning last April 14, was a real event in the 
history of American theatre. Probably no other organ- 
ization in the world would or could have attempted to 
stage four such mammoth plays on four successive 
nights. Principal credit must go to Gilmor Brown, Super 
vising Director of the Pasadena Playhouse, whose over- 
all conception was excellently executed by four staff 
directors—Onslow Stevens, Frederic Brest, Frank Sund 
strom, and, in particular, William Greer. Scott McLean 
devised an effectively towering set, based on steps and 
variegated levels. The elaborate costumes, vaguely Gothic. 
were by Betty Flint. 

lt was not surprising to find indefatigable Percy Ma 
Kaye presenting his long-awaited tetralogy in a noted 
community theatre, for the poet has championed and 
worked for American community theatres for many years. 
And it was natural, too, that he should have found him- 
self at home in Elsinore—his father, Steele MacKaye. 
theatre artist of another era, was one of the world’s most 
famous Hamlets. 

“THE GuHost oF Exsinore” The first and least suc 
cessful of the plays suffers from an overload of exposi- 
tion in the opening scenes, and a rather heavy-handed 
use of Freudian symbols. The action of the play begins 
thirty years before that of “Hamlet,” at which time the 
royal household consists of the embattled, weary, but 
youthful monarch: Gertrude, his Queen, with whom he 
is passionately in love: Claudius, his jealous younger 
and two court favorites, Yorick the fool, and 
Angela his daughter, a role of great charm played with 
delicacy by Helene Koon. At the birth of the infant Prince 
Hamlet. Claudius’ jealousy takes hold and, twice tempted 
by a love for Gertrude, he attempts to poison the child. 
The crime is forestalled by the sacrifice of an innocent 


brother: 


bystander, Angela, who unwittingly takes the poison. 
The first of the “casual slaughters” which Horatio in 
Shakespeare’s final scene lists among the antecedents of 
Hamlet’s downfall sets the machinery of tragedy irrevo- 
cably in motion. 

“THE Foo. in Even GARDEN” Perhaps the most ef- 
fective element in Yorick’s play is the fulfillment in it 
of the lost but remembered tenderness between the fool 
and the little prince, a relationship that is suggested by 
Shakespeare in Hamlet’s lines in the gravedigger’s scene 
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“Alas poo! 


Yorick . . . Here hung those lips that | 
have kissed | know not how oft. Where be your gibes 
now? your gambols? your songs?” The gentle Yorick 
does not outlive his play. Claudius, returned from a self- 


imposed seven year exile, makes a surprise entrance at 
the court disguised as an English player in a drama of 
the Garden of Eden, cast appropriately enough in the 
role of the snake. Welcomed royally, he comes face to 
face with Yorick in the deserted garden, perhaps an Eden 
of its own before Claudius entered it. Yorick, whose 
daughter he murdered, cries out for expiation; and 
Claudius, his desire for Gertrude and for the throne 
grown out of control, answers Yorick’s protestation with 
his own arrogant ambitions. Sensing in Shakespeare's 
“fellow of infinite jest” some infinite strength of purity 
which might prove his undoing, Claudius takes a stone 
from the garden wall and crushes the fool’s head with it. 
While adult passions grow to obscure their separate fu- 
tures, Ophelia (adopted as Gertrude’s daughter), Laertes, 
and Hamlet play together as children, the boys engaging 
in a prophetic fencing duel in miniature. The perform- 
ance of George Phelps as Yorick in “The Fool in Eden 
Garden” gave the tetralogy at Pasadena some of its finest 
moments. 

“Opin Acainst Curistus” In the third play the vic- 
timized King Hamlet is away at the never-ending wars 
that plague his kingdom. In his absence the slowly ac- 
cumulating backwaters of evil start to rise. By means of 
an aphrodisiac, Claudius succeeds in breaking down the 
surface antagonism that has sprung up between himself 
and the Queen to cover their mutual secret of attraction. 
Against this lustful tension is set an artful counterpoint 
of innocence in love, in the tender scenes between Hamlet 
and Ophelia magically played by Alice Rolph and John 
Baer. In this sequence Mr. MacKaye’s poetry reaches a 
special height of its own. The two loves are played out 
against an ugly background of court life debauched by 
Claudius. King Hamlet returns... . 

“THE SERPENT IN THE ORCHARD” This most suc 
cessful of the four plays brings the tetralogy to its violent 
climax. In it King Hamlet is driven mad by the slow 
corroding affirmation of his suspicions. Bereft of his 
illusion of love and loyalty, haunted by his inability to 
bring peace to his country, the King exposes his life to 
his brother. Claudius murders him. The corrupted Royal 
Council names Claudius and not Hamlet King, a circum- 
stance that allows Hamlet and Ophelia the freedom they 
crave. Hamlet’s joy freezes into horror when he learns 
that his mother intends to marry Claudius. The denoue- 
ment of the play is blended at the final curtain into 
Shakespeare’s famous court scene in Act One. 

KING: Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's death 
‘he memory be green .. . 


ALBERT MCCLEERY, who flew to Pasadena to cover the 
premiere of the tetralogy for THEATRE ARTs, is presently 
director of Fordham University’s noted theatre 
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“The Fool in Eden Garden” 
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“The Ghost of Elsinore” 


“Odin Against Christus” 
“The Serpent in the Orchard” 
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HE prevalence of ghosts in Ireland is well known. 
We Irish consider them immediate, part of the daily 
round, adding immensely to the richly colored fabric of 


lrish life. We accept them casually, as one does celebri 


ties in one’s midst, for many of these ghosts are legend 


ary figures closely allied with startling events in the tur 


hulent history of the land of the Gael 
All manner of ghosts abound. Young girls who have 
either taken their own life despondent over an unrequited 


love. or have perhaps been murdered by a bestial lover. 
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seem to drape themselves over the ramparts of castles 


standing lone in the four extremities of the land. Desper 
adoes abound: highwaymen, smugglers, warriors who 
lived by plundering their neighbors. “In haunted Con 


naught a dead king walks,” a poet has written; and well 
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he may, for in this long stretch of land lying close to the 
hold Atlantic in the west, history marks every acre. Sup 


by JAMES REYNOLDS 


posedly the most haunted pile of masonry in Holy Ire 


TE ase 


land is Kinvara Keep. rising in half-ruined grandeu 
from a moat (actually an arm of the Atlantic Ocean) on 


the coast of Connaught. Every year Lady Gregory made 
.. + perhaps the qualit i , 3 te? dhe 
P P q y Of Irish theatre has some a sort of pilgrimage to this ivy-hung tower to sketch or 


thing to do win Devorguilla, or even what befell photograph the hundreds of wild swans which appropri 
poor Peg Woffington ated as private breeding-ground the ancient moat and 
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the sedges embracing the banks. “Wild swans of Coole,” 
she called them, and a tale has persisted that each swan 
is a bewitched prince or princess from the mist of antiq- 
uity. In County Meath, Queen Maeve of endless sorrows 
haunts the undulating fields of night, moaning and 
“braiding her hands in woe eternal,” as the Gaelic bards 
sang. Dark-visaged Devorguilla who charmed men to 
their undoing roams the Gap of Dunloe; and starry-eyed, 
gentle Grania walks the roads and glens of rock-strewn 
Donegal. Old tunes sung by the bards down the years 
have furnished material for plays about these legendary 
queens. The Abbey Theatre productions of Lady Greg- 
ory’s “Grania” and the enormously dramatic “Devor- 
guilla” lend tremendous stature to the repertory of the 
playhouse. 

The first time the tragedy of “Devorguilla” was pre- 
sented at the Abbey Theatre all manner of strange occur- 
rences took place. An accident to Lady Gregory’s carriage 
as she was approaching the playhouse came so near being 
fatal that the curtain had to be held for half an hour, 
while Lady Gregory was attended by a hastily summoned 
doctor. Soon after the curtain rose on a scene in the hills 
near Dundalk, strange rumblings were heard as if thunder 
rolled, though the night in Dublin was calm and starry 
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As if some malicious poltergeist was abroad, props disap- 
peared, players stumbled over invisible traps—in short, 
all hell was to pay. It is told that when the curtain finally 
rang down on the last tableau the entire cast was in a 
“state of destruction.” For a long time the piece was not 
performed. When it finally was, the same rumbling as 
upset the first night performance was heard, and persons 
sitting in the front row told of seeing a dark illusive form 
wandering about the back of the stage. The Abbey is not 
an old theatre as time is measured, but it has its ghost- 
the brooding Devorguilla. 

Very few of the really old theatres, once renowned 
throughout Europe, are standing today. The notable as 
well as notorious Smock Alley Playhouse was torn down 
early in the nineteenth century, and a brewery erected on 
the site. Nevertheless, the most famous ghost connected 
with the theatre in Ireland today haunts the roof of this 
brewery. Peg Woffington enjoyed many of her greatest 
triumphs framed in the small, elegantly-gilded proscenium 
JAMES REYNOLDS, sportsman, writer and scenic designer, 
is an avid collector of supernatural tales and author of 
“Ghosts in Irish Houses,” “Palladio,” and the forthcom- 
ing “Gallery of Ghosts,” published by Creative Age. 
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KEG Wo FFINGTON - 
45 - SIR HARRY WILOAIR, 


of the Smock Alley Theatre. After her spectacular rise in 
favor from playing Polly Peacham in “The Beggar’s 
Opera” in an obscure theatre in London, to Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden and her singularly personal success in 
the “breeches” part as Sir Harry Wildair (in which she 
was painted by Hogarth), she had a remarkabl¢ success- 
ful three years at Smock Alley. It was during a produc- 
tion of “Mahomet the Imposter,” a tragedy by James 
Miller, that a fracas took place, the result of which caused 
the brutal headaches that resulted in Woffington’s retire- 
ment from the stage at the age of forty-four, actually at 
the height of her dramatic powers. 

It transpired that an actor of fiendish temper named 
West Diggs was playing the part of Alcanor to Woffing- 
ton’s Princess Daria. A drunken youth called for Diggs 
to repeat a speech, the youth protesting that Diggs 
“grunted like a porker.” That tore it. Diggs retorted in 
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fighting words and a riot of mounting proportions re 
sulted. Peg Woffington rushed to the footlights to try to 
calm the audience, to make them see reason so that the 
play could continue, but with no success. By this time 
glass bottles, stones and rubbish were being hurled at the 
frightened actors. As Peg Wofhington turned to leave the 
stage a large stone hit her on the forehead. Unconscious. 
she was carried to the Green Room of the theatre. Recov- 
ering sufficiently to play Lady Macbeth on the following 
night, it was thought no permanent ill-effects would result 
from the bruise on her forehead. But shortly afterward 
appeared the racking headaches which caused her to be 
come a complete invalid. 

Soon after the death of Peg Woffington, a night-watch 
man going his rounds related a strange tale over his 
morning glass of ale. He said that as he passed the closed 
doors of Smock Alley Theatre a tall woman in a brilliant 
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red costume, plumes, and with jewels in her powdered 
hair, glided past him and disappeared into the darkened 
theatre. “Straight through the doors she went,” the man 
muttered, “and they as thick as an auld oak tree.” Many 
times after that, until the theatre was torn down, similar 
stories were told. Some persons said they had seen the 
ghost of Peg Woffington standing in a window of the the- 
atre above Smock Alley, wringing her hands as if in dire 
pain. Every few moments she would place her hands to 
her head, which appeared to be heavily bandaged. Nowa- 
days this bruised ghost haunts the brewery in much the 
same manner. An old man who lives near the brewery 
told me that “the poor creature is in pure torture, surely, 
streelin’ the roads at night.” 

In October, 1758, a new, handsomely-appointed theatre 
was opened in Crow Street by Spranger Barry, who was 
called “the wonder and darling of every audience.” He 
had but lately married the talented virago Ann Dancer. 
whose greatest role was Cordelia to the Lear of Spranget 
Barry, and gained them wide acclaim at the Crow Stree 
Theatre and later at Covent Garden. In the characters of 
Jaffier and Belvidera in Thomas Otway’s “Venice Pre 
served,” Mrs. Barry wore a magnificent costume in the 
highest contemporary fashion: purple satin elaborately 
slashed over sea-green taffetas, embroidered in gold. Ev- 
ery jewel she possessed was displayed about her person 
by Mrs. Barry, and many which (as it turned out) unwise 
friends had loaned her. After the play she and her hus- 
band set out for a “rout” at the house in Molesworth 
Fields newly built by the Duke of Leinster. Scarcely had 
they set out than their coach was set upon by footpads. 
and the gorgeous “Belvidera Barry” stripped of every 
jewel she wore. Barry himself was badly beaten in his 
attempt to protect his wife. Soon after this occurrence 
they left for London and great triumphs at Covent Gar- 
den. Later in life, almost at the end of their careers, the 
Barrys returned to Dublin to open a small theatre in 
Essex Quay for Shakespearian roles only. This venture 


proved a lukewarm affair and closed soon after, but the 


two Barrys are said to haunt the house in 
Dame street where George-Anne Bellamy 
(the once “lovely, young and sprightly - 


Bellamy, turned haggard all too Sas 


soon,” as Mrs. Delany wrote in 
her sparkling “Social Journal’) 
gave her last reading of Rosanna 
in “The Captive Princess.” This 
house in Dame street is now a 
rooming house for men working 
at Dublin Castle close by. 
Often at night a man and 
woman dressed elaborately 

in the fashion of 1785 are seen 
walking to and fro in a ground 
floor room facing the street. 
They appear to be rehearsing 
their lines, for the woman waves 
her arms and the man rushes to 
embrace her; she, however. ap- 
pears to denounce him. The present 
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owner of the house, a Mrs. Bandry, says it is almost im- 
possible to let the room for any length of time. 

Among the renowned theatrical personages of the span 
of years from 1748 to 1793 was imperious, fiery George- 
Anne Bellamy, illegitimate daughter of a famous rake, 
Lord Tyrawley. Her wit and startling beauty, coupled 
with extreme elegance of manner, caused George-Anne to 
be asked to all the best houses in Dublin. Indeed, her 
Tyrawley relations showered attentions upon her, more 
than once saving her from the debtor’s prison in which ° 
her monstrously extravagant way of life frequently threat- 
ened to land her. One man hated her to the point of 
frenzy. A consummate practical joker, he managed one 
night to secrete himself in the wings of the theatre in 
Fishamble Street, where the ravishing Bellamy was to 
portray Cleopatra in Sheridan’s production of “Antony 
and Cleopatra.” Just as George-Anne made her entrance 
the joker tied a kettledrum to the train of her dress. Loud 
were the shouts from the boxes and pit. Nothing deterred 
however, the sportsmanlike Bellamy tore the kettledrum 
loose and hurled it into the orchestra pit. 

An aura of magnificence hovered over three theatres 
in Dublin when Sarah Siddons played in them—Smock 
Alley, Crow Street and a temporary theatre fitted up by 
Sheridan in the Round Room of the Royal Rotonda. li 
was in this white and gold drawing-room type of play- 
house that a series of startling events occurred. During 
the interval of John Holme’s “Douglas” (in the extraor- 
dinarily dramatic part of Lady Randolph) Mrs. Siddons 
shone brightly. A man sitting in the pit is said to have 
made a derogatory remark about the morals of Sarah Sid- 
dons. His neighbor, an ardent admirer of the actress, took 
deep offense. A duel was the outcome, in which Mrs. Sid- 
don’s defender was killed. From then on a tall, slender 
man “wearing his own red hair,” dressed in the height uf 
fashion of the Georges, is seen to walk in the corridors 
of the Royal Rotonda—or Rotonda, as it is now called. 
Sometimes he sits in a chair gazing intently at the pro- 
scenium which once framed Mrs. Siddons in her various 
roles. As late as 1936 a friend of mine told me 
that he had attended a concert of chamber 

music in the Round Room of the 

Rotonda. During the evening he be- 
came increasingly aware that a “pres- 

ence” sat beside him, although 
there was no seat next to him. Fi- 

nally an odor of orange-spice, 
such as was used in pomander 
balls in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, seemed to float on the 
air all around him. Looking 
intently into the shadows be- 
tween him and the wall he 
saw, leaning nonchalantly 

against a curtained window, a 

tall man in dove-gray satin. His 

red hair was worn as a peruke. 

Idly swinging a silver pomander 
ball, he watched the orchestra 
TK* = through a quiz- (continued on page 100) 
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Louisiana Story” ... the mag- 
ical rite of = self-initiation. 


Below: “The Quiet One” 
the little hero tries to recre- 
ate an “object of memory.” 


“Meshes of the Afternoon” . . . the symbolic object lies 
unavoidably in the heroine's path. Below ... “up” 
and “down” are dynamic urges in experimental films, 


‘Beauty and the Beast” .. . an exam- 
ple of pure fantasy in creative film. 


Below: “Mother's Day” . . . Father as custodian of the family album and the relic of his courtship, the mandolin. 
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“Picnic”... Erotic fantasy 
in a daydream image. 


“Zero for Conduct” . . . mock cru- 
cifixion of the dormitory master. 


“Blood of a Poet” .. . the 
poet discovers life in a statue. 


“Fragment of Seeking’ 
. . . love as the face of 
death: direct symbolism. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
FILM 


A layman's guide to its understanding 
and enjoyment 


by PARKER TYLER 


HERE are two ways to look at an experimental film, 

neither of which is instinctive to the general public. 

But that is only because the experimental film, as it 
has progressed through some three decades, has kept so 
much aloof from its popular counterpart. In discovering 
what has kept it apart we can arrive quickly at a defini- 
tion of what it is. 

An experimental film is brief—its length is usually less 
than what is known technically as a “short subject”: it 
runs from ten to twenty-five minutes, no longer save in 
outstanding cases. The brevity of experimental film exists 
for two reasons. First, it is much less expensive than a 
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regular length film, and experimental film makers find the 
income from their distribution very restricted. And per- 
haps more essential, the aim of experimental film is closer 
in terms of literature to the aim of a lyric or narrative 
poem than to that of a full-length novel. One of the labels 
given the more imaginative type of experimental film in 
America in the 1920’s was “cinepoem,” a “poem in terms 
of visual movement”; most cinepoems have little or no 
dialogue, though some have musical backgrounds. 

Just as poetry is much less popular than the novel, ex- 
perimental film is much less popular than ordinary Holly- 
wood or foreign products. But there are definite signs 
that it is growing in acceptance. Besides certain art-film 
houses in New York City, many colleges ‘and clubs 
throughout the United States are beginning to exhibit and 
study experimental film. The most important outlets today 
are Cinema 16, in New York City, and Art in Cinema in 
San Francisco, both showing regularly. Experimental film 
finds itself in much the position of modern art, which has 
taken four decades of intensive production and exhibition 
to be accorded wide recognition. In certain ways experi- 
mental film is easier to understand and appreciate than 
many kinds of modern art—if only because it begins by 
being photography, not paint or plaster. 

Since Hollywood has filmed so many dreams in its work 
of the last five or six years (notably the one Dali arranged 
in “Spellbound” ), the general public is not so much puz- 
zled by the art known as “surrealist.” Surrealism, in the 
way it uses images, has much in common with the psycho. 
analysis of dreams. Not only was Hans Richter’s experi- 
mental “Dreams That Money Can Buy” an elaborate sort 
of blackboard lesson in dream-analysis, but many purely 
commercial films have recently used psychoanalytic 
themes: “The Seventh Veil,” “Spellbound,” “The Dark 
Mirror,” “The Snake Pit.” Furthermore, certain murder 
melodramas fall now in the class termed “psychological” ; 
if actual dreams are not depicted, many sequences are 
literally nightmarish. 

The experimental cinepoem is actually not as sensa- 
tional in aim as such popular films. If you have seen 
PARKER TYLER has written three authoritative books about 
the films: “The Hollywood Hallucination,” “Magic and 
Vyth of the Movies,” and “Chaplin: Last of the Clowns.” 
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Cocteau’s “Blood of a Poet,” the most widely known and 
professionally executed example of the genre, you know 
that it is hard to understand as a story. But it is not hard 
to understand as a dream, for that is the way Cocteau put 
it together and the way Richter put his film together. You 
will find that Cocteau’s surrealist film has points in com- 
mon with the fantasy he used in “The Eternal Return” 
and “Beauty and the Beast,” both shown popularly in New 
York City; the latter, a fairy tale for adults, made use of 
the same “magic” sort of fantasy found in “Blood of a 
Poet” and Jean Vigo’s fine “Zero for Conduct.” 

\s a viewer of “Beauty and the Beast,” what did you 
have to do to create the mood for following it, making 
some sense of it? You had to assume that different laws 
operated in it, laws not the same as those governing the 
everyday, materialistic, rational world we live in 
magical laws. People are shown in “slow-motion” (this 
is a common experience of dreamers who find themselves 
running); looking in a mirror causes one to be trans- 
ported somewhere else in a twinkle (doesn’t imagination 
do this for us automatically?) ; things or faces change 
themselves before our eyes (so it happens in dreams). 

Experimental film is very much like an adult fairytale 
in this respect: it asks the spectator to believe in a world 
where magical happenings are possible, and it asks him 
temporarily to accept this world as real. It demands this 
exchange of realities, because of the imagination which 
everyone has; because of the fact that the only perfect 
way of achieving all one’s wishes is through that imagina- 
tion. Yet life has a way of drawing one into it and con- 
trolling everything: the mind and the body. Dreams come 
despite our ways of living, our failures and our successes. 
And dreams mean that our imagination is active despite 
our wills, our conscious desires. 

Experimental film asks you to accept a magical world, 
a world of illusion in which people move like sleep-walkers 
because they are not quite wide-awake and conscious. 
although they sometimes seem so. It asks you to accept 
this world as a matter of course; not as though it were 
something untrue, “a fairy tale,” but as though the mental 
phenomena of a dream, which psychologically are the 
same as the unconscious life, were true—as well as im- 
pertant. Dreams and illusions are dangerous only in luna- 
tics; they can be healthy, beautiful and useful in those 
who are not mad. This, then, is the way to look at an ex- 
perimental film: as though it were a true dream, a dream 
telling you something important about someone in whose 
place you yourself might be. 

Admittedly this is a novel way for the usual filmgoer to 
look at the images that flash across a screen. One of the 
chief objections made to experimental film is that it has 
ro “plot.” Why, it is asked, does one particular event fol- 
low another—and what is the climax supposed to be? 
Exactly what are the people doing? Certainly neither the 
human behavior nor the type of event in experimental film 
is what we identify with common or everyday experience. 
But no kind of art is ever quite the same as life. Dreams 
are very close to life, but never the same. Yet what is 
there in dreams to make them logical and by which to 
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grasp their message? Symbols. Psychoanalysis is the sci- 
ence (one might also call it the art) of interpreting dream 
symbols and relating them to the deepest truth in the 
dreamer. Psychoanalysis is so popular and widespread a 
method of interpreting symbols that many people have 
acquired a more or less automatic faculty for doing it. 


VERYBODY day-dreams. Experimental film is a day- 
dream rather than a nightdream. It is not always sinis- 
ter or frightening; in fact, it is seldom so. A certain 
calm, an even, serene rhythm pervades it. The films of 
one of the most talented experimentalists, Maya Deren, 
which have recently had repeated exhibitions in New York 
City and elsewhere, are notable for this rhythm of move- 
ment, lying both in the human body and the whole image. 
It is close to the largo rhythms of modern dance; and if 
quick, is still precise, not wild or jumbled. Miss Deren’s 
themes have one dominant characteristic: they are the 
dream adventures of a certain heroine who always moves 
like a sleepwalker through experiences that mean some 
half-hidden drama of love. All the best experimental films 
measure human movements carefully, and as a rule by a 
restrained rhythm, in order to give the spectator time to 
concentrate on their quality. The moving image must 
exercise a certain hypnotic quality. Material objects are 
also important in experimental film, as two works shown 
recently at Cinema 16 revealed: “Mother’s Day” by James 
Broughton and “Psyche” by Gregory Markopolous. Ob 
jects become symbols with meanings that go beyond them 
selves. Sometimes, as in “Psyche,” the symbolic objects 
are taken directly from a well-known legend (here a Greek 
myth) or are equivalent to objects famous in myth. Again. 
as in “Mother’s Day,” the objects may be children’s toys 
or musical instruments, things whose use and shapes sug 
gest sex-symbolism. 

It is the regular rhythm, and to some degree the dance- 
quality, of experimental film that brings us to the second 
way of apprehending it. The work of Miss Deren and the 
others (there is a larger group of worthwhile films than 
you may imagine) makes extensive if not always obvious 
use of ceremonies and ritual celebrations: courtships o1 
weddings, perhaps, or an initiation ceremony of some 
kind. Rhythm is a natural part of all ritual, in churches 
and elsewhere. This is not far from such serious docu- 
mentary films as two recent ones, “The Quiet One” and 
“Louisiana Story.” Neither has the poetic style of an ex- 
perimental film, but they both make use of specific ma- 
terial often seen in one: the sex-initiation experience of a 
young boy. The same theme was treated in the Hollywood 
“The Yearling,” and was equally central to the experi- 
mental Broughton-Peterson “Potted Psalm” and Curtis 
Harrington’s “Fragment of Seeking.” Pubescence and 
adolescence are important phases of the human personal- 
ity; consciousness of sex is something radical to every- 
one, particularly its first consciousness. Such an experi 
ence not only inspires dreams and fantasies, but tends to 
create a reality of its own——and chiefly through objects. 
sometimes a pet animal, a toy or a picture, sometimes a 
real or imaginary mask. In dreams (continued on page 99) 
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and 
the 
Musie Track 





too often the scene of banditry and indifference 





.. . for the serious musician, the Gold Coast is 





by PAUL MOOR 


ARLIER this year, when the Oscars were distributed 

in Hollywood, the percentage of laurels which went 
to imported products embarrassed the natives, and our 
own industry came out on the short end of the stick. Th- 
list of Hollywood's iniquities is long and impressive; they 
have been publicized many times before, but recently 
critics have been enumerating and examining them with 
unusually exquisite attention, eliciting the wildest cries 
of anguish and indignation from the lotus-eaters on the 
West Coast. 

Before the quarry becomes punch-drunk, we should 
have a look at Hollywood’s attitude toward what it calls 
“the music track.” This trade term defines the auditory 
track which during the final “mixing” and re-recording 
operation is what is subordinated to the dialogue track. 
he sound-effects track, the vocal track (in songs), and 
any of several others that may be involved, depending on 
whether the picture is an epic or just great. There unfail- 
ingly is a swelling crescendo to accompany the names of 
the picture and producer (and, if he is cunning, of the 
composer), but the engineer is generally instructed to 
keep the decibel reading low. Hollywood's criterion for 
incidental music reflects the universal attitude towards 
other imperfections: although necessary and condoned. 
it's better if you don’t notice it. 

lhe general mediocrity of Hollywood scores stems from 
the same circumstance accounting for the low level of 
\merican newspaper criticism: almost no one in the posi 
tion to hire and fire knows enough about it to be a com- 
petent judge. Except in very rare instances (Hitchcock’s 
“Rope” is one of the few), no one would think of making 
a commercial feature without having a score composed 
for it—that just isn’t done. So long as a composer is 


engaged, that detail is taken care of and the producer's 


high-priced time can be devoted to more urgent matters 
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Several years ago, when Hollywood's composers 
stopped plagiarizing Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff and 
began imitating Copland and Prokofieff, Hollywood 
passed an artistic milestone. \ really major advance was 
made the day that this insouciant banditry was tempo- 
rarily outlawed and Aaron Copland himself was signed 
to do “Of Mice and Men.” For the first time, a Hollywood 
film had a score with sufficient merit to guarantee it an 
independent life. 

The American film industry was quite late in arriving 
at the decision to hire composers whose concert output 
had established them as outstanding in the naiion’s con 
cert music. In Europe practically every important com 
poser had written film-scores. Music today, not to men- 
tion the world’s movie industries themselves, is much the 
richer for Prokofieff's “Alexander Nevsky,” Honegger’s 
“Pygmalion,” and William Walton’s “Major Barbara.” 
“Henry V.” and “Hamlet.” These men are internationall) 
recognized as leading figures in music; compare them to 
ihe standing of the men whose names adorn most of the 
films that come from Hollywood 

With few exceptions, the only really good scores writ 
ten for Amer:can films, because of the scarcity of musical 
gifts among Hollywood’s stable of composers, have been 
done for documentaries. This category does not include 
those one- and two-reeler factual film series produced on 
a yearly schedule by Hollywood and New York corpora- 
tions, but only the documentaries shot (usually on a shoe- 
string) by small companies functioning under conditions 
Hollywood would sniff at. There is where one finds the 
names of David Diamond, Marc Blitzstein, Ulysses Kay, 
Roy Harris. Virgil Thomson, and so forth. 

The obstacle to better scores for feature films is not 
camplicated: it will be removed just as soon as the stu- 


dios simply wake up to the op- (continued on page 93) 
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Each month Theatre: USA, edited and prepcred by ANTA in cooperation 
with the editors of Theatre Arts, discusses a particular phase of the 
theatre off-Broadway. The topic for this issue is off-Broadway designing 


@ After the play is written, there remains only one theatre 
art that is non-interpretive—stage design, the sets, light 
ing and costumes which create visual atmosphere. Like th 
playwright. the designer must dramatize the salient. ex 
clude the irrelevant. The unseen artist is no longer any 
glamorless backstage shadow. Such names as Jo Mielzine: 
and Robert Edmond Jones are as well known as those of 
current stars. But the important news today is that en 
lightened off-Broadway work offers the same impressive 
opportunities to designers as it does to directors or actors 
or writers. In conjunction with ANTA we present thre 
experts on the subject: Frank Bevan, Associate Professo: 
of Costume Design at Yale: Charles E. Rogers, Assistant 
Professor of Fine Arts and Dramatics at Amherst: and 
Lucy Barton. Associate Professor of Costume at the Uni 


versity of Texas. 
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Mephistopheles in black. 


DESIGN FOR “FAUST |” 


by FRANK BEVAN 


HEN the Yale Department of Drama decided to pro- 
W ioc. “Faust |.” translated into English by Alice 
Raphael, in connection with the University’s Goethe Bi- 
centennial Celebration, it was agreed that the accent 
should be placed upon modern theatrical values and not 
upon the scholarly and historical values of the work. 
lhe problem in designing the production seemed to me 
to be that of determining how to make this drama move 
an American audience, how to stage one of the great 
philosophical poems of world literature in such a way as 
to make it effective in modern theatre terms. 

My solution was the result of many discussions with 
\lois Nagler, formerly of Vienna, and now Professor of 
Dramatic History and Criticism in the Department of 
Drama at Yale. From him | was able to obtain interpre- 
tations and values possible only to one familiar with 
the language and tradition of this play, which has been 


performed frequently and successfully in Europe. 
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Faust in scholar's gray. 


Suggestion of a bat-wing skeleton, a bare stage, 
and cauldron lighting creates a Witch's Kitchen. 





My decision to abandon the realistic locales designated 
in the original text was not entirely because | felt it was 
impractical to set up twenty-three realistic interior and 
exterior scenes, or because | considered such an ap 
proach old-fashioned. My main reason for setting up a 
non-representational stage form of levels was in the in- 
terest of movement. This form accelerated the flow from 
episode to episode and allowed a maximum of free play- 
ing-space for the actors. 

The aim, generally, was to use the elements of color. 
form and light to influence directly the emotions of the 
audience, rather than to represent specific time or place. 
Vy decision to enclose the stage in black was reached 
partly from personal. subjective reasons, and partly from 
the desire to make the stage space seem as indefinite as 
possible in its boundaries. The intention was not to light 
the setting and make it an architectural background for 
the actor, but to provide a variable means of lighting him 
so that he might appear often as a luminous figure in 
limitless space. 

While the performance progressed from the opening 
Prologue in Heaven to the final Dungeon Scene, the stage 
appeared as a constantly changing but progressive pat- 


= 
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tern, effected by means of light-control. The permanent 
structure of the stage itself, a thing of steps in a centrip 
etal plan, framed at the sides with diagonal wings sweep 
ing upward and outward, remained unaltered throughout 
The scenic pieces added to this structure in some scenes. 
such as the bat-wing skeletal form of the Witch’s Kitchen 
and the vertical shapes of the Cathedral Scene, were varia 
tions introduced to suggest place and, more particularly. 
to change the form of the light. 

I clothed the actors in simple costumes generalized 
from the historical dress of about 1500, using the engray 
ings of Diirer as my main source. This is the period of 
the Faust legend, and it seemed to be the just starting 
point to attain the romantic character | felt necessary. To 
abstract and generalize the costumes further from literal 
historical facts, | made them primarily of varying weights 
of wool fabrics, in simple plain colors, devoid of surface 
ornamentation. My chief interest was in the sculpturesque 


effect of the actors’ figures in changes in light, perhaps 


to raise them to a monumental level. 

Faust did not appear as a bearded old man who was 
later magically transformed into a youth. Physically he 
did not alter. We interpreted the changes as one of the 
spirit. Outwardly he moved from the dignity of the 
scholar’s grey gown to the romantic youthfulness of the 
doublet and hose. 


There was never any question in my mind about the 
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costume of Mephistopheles. It was not merely to be dif 
ferent or to avoid the cliché that he did not wear the 
hackneyed devil’s scarlet. To me Mephistopheles stood for 
the negative aspect of ourselves: the other, sometime- 
inferior self, a shadow. | dressed him in all-black, not only 
because of this interpretation, but also because | knew 
certain mysterious effects of appearance and disappear 
ance might thus be achieved on a black stage. 

Gretchen’s costumes progressed from simple girlish 
forms to gowns of longer trailing lines as she grew from 
maid to woman, moving toward her tragic end. The colors 
bespoke the changes of her mood, moving from pale 
yellows and tender greens to the grey-blues and greys of 
sorrow, and finally to the grey-white of the agonizing 


last scene. 


THE CONTENTED DESIGNER 


by CHARLES E. ROGERS 
— years and several hundred sets ago | be 


came a college theatre designer and, incidentally, a 
man happy in his work. From the vantage-ground of what 
| suppose is middle age, | can truthfully say that | do 
not regret having spent my career off Broadway. Although 
many of my colleagues in similar positions do not seem to 
share this attitude. in my opinion the best college theatres 
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cau offer the professionally trained scene designer ad 
vantages rarely enjoyed by the artist who reaches a mod 
erate degree of success in the commercial theatre. 

Painters can paint, composers can compose, and writers 
can write under adverse conditions, since they work as 
individuals. Sometimes they wait years for recognition 
But a scene designer can’t realize his settings unless he 
has a stage, actors to act in front of his scenery, and an 
audience to take it all in. His success is immediate or not 
at all; and his greatest happiness, if he is really an artist, 
lies in the doing of his work. To such a person the college 
theatre can offer reasonable security and uninterrupted 
employment with the pleasantest of attendant circum 
stances. 

The late twenties and early thirties of this century saw 
the recognition by American colleges and universities of 
the educational value of performed plays, acted by actors, 
not by professors of dramatic literature giving readings; 
presented on stages with scenery, costumes and lights, not 
on classroom rostrums. The pioneer work of George Pierce 
Baker and others is now a familiar story. With the notable 
exception of his alma mater, Harvard, the vast majority 
of progressive institutions of collegiate rank now have 
departments of drama offering well-organized programs 
of plays each year, in addition to courses in production 
techniques and dramatic literature. Many of these depart- 
ments are housed in the most modern and best equipped 
of American theatres. From the University of Washing 
ton to Rollins College, from Stanford to Ambherst, the 


country is dotted with college theatres better planned and 


more handsomely appointed than any on Broadway. These 


Steps and horizon give space 
to the Easter Walk scene. 
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buildings contain excellent facilities for the building and 
painting of scenery, modern switchboards, good lighting 

instruments, and often such designer’s playthings as re- 

volving, wagon or elevator stages. Fortunate indeed is 

the scene designer who can dream his dreams and then 

realize them in such theatres. 

The college designer usually works with a director and 
technician whom he learns to know almost as well as him- 
self. Through the experience of working together continu- 
ously on a series of plays, they develop an understanding 
of each other and an identity of approach rarely found in 
the commercial theatre. Uusually the college designer has 
a voice in the selection of plays to be given, and it is his 
own fault if he spends his career doing bedrooms and liv- 
ing-rooms with never a “Peer Gynt” or a “Macbeth.” 

The program of plays offered by the best university 
theatres is far more varied, interesting and experimental 
than is possible in New York or most community theatres. 
Since university theatres do not rely completely on box- 
office appeal, they are free to offer numerous revivals of 
great plays and unusual new productions, sometimes pre- 
Broadway tryouts of new works by professional play- 
wrights, or more often scripts written by students. These 
plays give the college designer frequent opportunities to 
try his skill on such imaginative and picturesque sur- 
roundings as the inside of the whale’s belly in Bridie’s 
“Jonah and the Whale,” the interior of a Cairo insane 
asylum in Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” or a room fraught with 
baleful influence in Cocteau’s “Orphée.” In short, the col- 
lege designer probably gets more really interesting and 
challenging assignments in a short period of time than 


Pure light and silhovetted 
wings . . . expert illusion 
for the prologue in Heaven. 
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even the most successful artist who works on Broadway. 

Just what this means in terms of work accomplished | 
can best illustrate by my own experience. Including two 
vears as a designer for a community theatre, and ten sea 
sons of summer stock in addition to my college work, | 
have put on the stage five hundred and thirty-three set- 
lings in a period of fifteen years. One of the top New York 
designers was quoted last winter as having produced less 
than half as many in a similar period of time. 

The college theatre shares with the community produ 
ing organization a close knowledge of the audience's re 
sponse to the various parts of a production. Everyone 
knows who designs the settings, and doesn’t hesitate to tell 
the designer when he has made a mistake. These comments 
on his work are variously stimulating, amusing or annoy 
ing, but they do give him a consciousness of his audience 


and a direct measure of his effectiveness as an artist. 


COLLEGE community is an excellent place for the 
A theatre artist to collect the million bits of odd infor 
mation which constitute part of his stock in trade. Some 
years ago | designed a lascivious-looking pig for a scene 
in “Peer Gynt.” The tail had two twists in it because | 
thought they looked nice. The first time the actor who 
played Peer jumped on the pig's back, he broke off one 
twist. As a concession to practicality | left it off. | was 
delighted after the opening night to be informed by a 
member of the biology department that the best touch in 
the whole play was that the pig was a recessive type. It 
seems that one twist in the tail makes a pig recessive. 
There are disadvantages to a career as a college theatre 
designer. There are still many universities and colleges 
where dramatic productions are done with decidedly in 
adequate facilities; yet these can be a more stimulating 


challenge to the skill of the designer than a building full 
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“Knickerbocker Holiday" at Amherst. University designers stage musicals as well as Ibsen, Shakespeore and Saroyan in one season. 
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Challenge for the designer: “Across 
the Boards on Tomorrow Morning. 


of the latest equipment. A necessity for inventiveness, sim- 
plicity and directness is by no means an artistic liability. 
although it does make the work more difficult. 

The majority of college and university designers are 
expected to teach at least one course in addition to thei: 
work in design. This seems to me a desirable assignment. 
since it keeps the artist aware of the rest of his community 
and gives him something to do which other members of 
the faculty can understand. The foggiest and most insullt- 
ing notions of the nature of the work of a theatrical scene 
designer are apt to prevail among the professors in other 
helds, particularly those with a Harvard degree. The asso- 
ciation with student designers is often a very rewarding 
part of the college designer's work. Fresh ideas and the 
lively imaginations of his students can help him to avoid 
the use of easy formulas and the too frequent repe‘ition 
of his favorite shapes and colors. 

| do not believe that the true artist is impelled to do his 
work by a consuming desire for fame and fortune. He 
does it because he must and because he himself enjoys 
the activity. If he can bring aesthetic pleasure to others, 
that is admirable and good. Too many college theatre di- 
rectors and designers have failed to stimulate their stu- 
dents or their audiences because they have not recognized 
their opportunities. They consider themselves too talented 
for the positions they occupy, too handicapped by the lack 
of this or that. Instead of setting about the training of an 
audience for good theatre, they cast envious eyes at Broad- 
way and forget that the inept and unskilled are more 


quickly eliminated there than elsewhere. The theatre of 
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. @ room fraught with baleful 
influence. Change of pace in a 
scene from Cocteau’s “Orphee.” 


American colleges and universities has a great need for a 
generation of artists who will make their careers wherever 
they can in this country. counting themselves fortunate in 
their opportunity to be doing the work they want to do. 
For such men the rewards in artistic achievement and 


good living can be rich indeed. 


COSTUME IS WHERE YOU FIND IT 
by LUCY BARTON 


ESEARCH is a forbidding word, connoting the pro 
R longed labor of a Ph.D. tracking down the use of the 
comma by a forgotten Caroline poet, yet the first mean 
ing Webster gives the word is simply “careful search; a 
close searching.” The field of the costumer’s research is 
ever-expanding and, like bona fide scholarship, has come 
to rely less and less on any authority other than primary 
source, 

Consider a child who has been given a puppet stage. 
Wishing to dress her puppets for “Hansel and Gretel.” 
she studies the illustrations in her fairy-tale book in ordet 
to make her costumes “right”: for she never doubts that 


the artist made his drawings from life. Eventually it will 


occur to her that the illustrator did not make on-the-spot 


sketches of the children, the witch and the gingerbread 
house. At that moment she may realize that she doesn’t 
have to copy any artist’s picture. If she herself finds out 
how German peasant children used to dress, she too can 


dress Hansel and Gretel accurately—she turns to source 
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material, photographs of German peasants im gala cos- 
tume. Next she will see that one picture, however au 
thentic, is not enough, that she must pore over representa- 
tions of many costumes such as her characters might have 
worn, noting variations as well as similarities. From all 
she sees, plus what she knows about her fairy-story chil 
dren, will come costume designs not only original but 
helpful. A helpful costume is one that will aid the actor 
to present the character the author and director intend. 
one that will help the director build the overall mood of 
the play, and the audience to understand it. 

My concern now is not with the completed costume. 
but with that preliminary period of research which is per 
haps the happiest in a costumer’s harassed life. Unless 
the designer is woefully pressed for time, he will quickly 
leave the predigested information afforded by books about 
costume and strike back directly to what he can find of 
the graphic arts and written comments of the actual people 
whose life and times he seeks to re-create. Frequently he 
cannot see the original object, but he will seek the best 
reproduction in an art or costume history, and such origi 
nal works of art as may be available for study. The de 
signer must quickly disabuse himself of the idea that the 
best costume sources are necessarily masterpieces. On 
the contrary, more intimate information often comes from 
the second-raters, run-of-the-mill artists whose well-trained 
hands contented themselves with setting down profuse de- 
tails of stitchery, pleats and fastenings. The original works 
of these little-known or anonymous painters from the 
thirteenth through the seventeenth centuries hang in mu- 
seums and private collections up and down this country. 
A spirit comes from the original wood panel or canvas 
which never quite speaks from a page of coated paper. 
however faithful its colors. Equally valuable are examples 
of so-called minor arts: painted cassoni, marriage and 
baptismal trays, pictured pottery, enamels, carved ivory 
statues, mirror-cases, combs, chessmen, and especially 
the manuscript illustrations with which our collections 
abound. There are a few real sixteenth and seventeenth 
century garments in our larger museums, and many art 
or historical collections in smaller cities treasure eigh- 
leenth century clothes and accessories. 

For the other type of source, the written word, there 
is no need to refer to the original manuscript or even a 
photostat. Books about costume are rich in quotations so 
chosen from the originals that they add immeasurably 
to our understanding of a given period. Among these are 
the old but still good works of Fairholt, Planché, Strutt. 
the modern “Elizabethan Pageantry” by H. K. Morse, and 
“Costume in the Drama of Shakespeare and His Contem- 
poraries” by M. C. Linthicum. 

Researchers for later periods can go directly to modern 
editions, to the diaries of Samuel Pepys and Sir John 
Evelyn, for instance. Much about eighteenth century dress 
can be gleaned by skimming the essayists from Addison 
and Steele to Oliver Goldsmith. The novelists of Georgian 
England throw in many a hint on styles, and so of course 
ilo the dramatists. No costume book begins to show all 
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that can be learned from a complete collection of William 
Hogarth’s engravings. Satirical woodcuts were widespread 
in the eighteenth century, many of them illustrating verses 
aimed at the excesses of current fashions. Newspapers and 
other periodicals were entering the field, and the art of 
advertising raised a timid head. 


ODAY the costumer’s research seems to concentrate 

mostly on the nineteenth century and the years of 
the twentieth before the first World War. Primary 
sources are everywhere: wedding dresses in old trunks 
(along with calashes and hoop-skirts), photograph al 
bums, letters, magazines, fans, novels, essays, travel-books. 
and so on. Practically every sizable town that antedates 
the Civil War has a museum with clothes, as well as the 
writing-desks and iron kettles of its First Families. Those 
homelier garments are often much more helpful than any 
number of photographs of Queen Victoria’s trousseau. 
Literary evidence ranges down from the great novelists 
to the small-fry. “Little Women” gives so many sugges- 
tions that one wonders why those dear girls generally look 
so wrong on the stages of children’s theatres. Our mothers 
and grandmothers read many other juvenile novels, all of 
them full of clothes-talk, available now in second hand 
book stores for a dime or a quarter: “The Wide Wid> 
World.” “Gypsy’s Year at the Golden Crescent,” “The 
Opening of a Chestnut Burr.” Everybody knows the fash 
ion-plates in Godey’s and Peterson’s famous magazines. 
but how many read their short stories and serials and 
study those illustrations? Clothes are there, too. 

The late nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
twentieth were the great days of illustrated light fiction. 
In the same second hand stalls, novels long ago consigned 
to deserved oblivion reward the researcher wih ultra- 
fashionable pictures by such glorifiers of the American 
Girl as Harrison Fisher, Howard Chandler Christy and 
Charles Dana Gibson. Short stories in periodicals were 
illustrated too; and so were the magazines of humor 
like Puck and the old Life. Two massive illustrated an- 
nuals that the costumer must not neglect are the catalogues 
of Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward. Often the most 
important source material in old magazines is not in the 
literary columns but in the advertising. Where else is there 
a record of the underpinnings which determined a wom 
an’s chic? Now that a spate of plays laid in the dream- 
land of pre-1914 is upon us, even Father's college year 
book with its pictures of the Junior Prom and the football 
rallies will for once be of interest to someone beside him- 
self. 

If the costumer’s job is to present in their true habits 
such playboys as Richard II and his friends, he studies 
what he can find in the source material from Chaucer's 
day; if he is costuming “Ah, Wilderness!” his research 


must be just as serious, since it is equally important and 
the quarry almost as elusive. For the era of young Richard 
Miller, like the era of Richard Plantagenet. belongs to 


history. 
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Copyright, 1949, by Robert Edward McEnroe 
Dramatic Composition, Copyright, 1948, by Robert Edward McEnroe lar emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permission for which must be secured 
(under the title “Oliver Erwenter"’) 


a word from the author 


...in which Mr. McEnroe speaks of age and the pursuit 
of happiness, and gives a hint of the philosophy which 
underlies “The Silver Whistle,” 


@ As a result of a great deal of snooping and butting-in I have managed a slight 
acquaintance with a large number of elderly people. In addition it has been my 
good fortune to know a few elderly people quite well. Having reached the age 
where bobby-soxers call me ‘sir,’ 1 am prepared to report on my elders. Allow me 
to state at this point that I have no qualifications for making such a report. Since 
my mind is not cluttered up with information on the subject I can afford to be 
dogmatic, Elderly people have full, rich, rewarding lives if none of the following 
conditions is in effect: (a) They are supported by relations who treat them as 
invalids (b) They are denied gainful or useful occupation (c) Cooped up ina 
home for the aged (d) Treated as members of a separate and peculiar race. 

The happiest man I ever met was a man who had no desire to live past the age 
of 75 until he became 75 years old. At that time he decided that every day he 
lived was velvet. He set out to burn the candle at both ends. He traded in his 
sedan Buick for a red convertible, bought two tuxedos, a white mess jacket, three 
cases of Ballantine whiskey, golf clubs, a set of dancing lessons and a book on 
how to mix cocktails. A short time later I met him in a nightclub in the company 
of a very attractive widow. That was four years ago and he’s still going strong. 
He's happy, alert and interested in everything in the world. He’s promised to 
come to my funeral and dance a jig on the grave. I'm sure he will. 

The saddest man I ever met is a man of seventy-four who lives with his son 
and daughter-in-law. He has no work or interests and sits about the house all day 
with a growing concern for his own well-being. His daughter-in-law treats him 
as one would an invalid and contributes to his own notion that his life is over. 
He speaks wistfully of the past, complainingly of the present and avoids all 
mention of the future. 

Another happy man I know is an inventor, botanist, dog fancier, astronomer, 
painter, poet, bird watcher and tax dodger. He isn’t good at any of the things 
but they keep him too busy to remember that he’s 87 years old. 

Although most large factories, mills, stores and offices have compulsory retire- 
ment rules applying at the age of 65 it does not seem to jibe with the fact that 
we recently elected to the presidency of the United States a man who will be 
over 65 before his four year term of office is over. Since many of the most im- 
portant tasks in this country are performed by men in their seventies and eighties, 
and performed exceedingly well, it is difficult to understand the shelving of 65 
year olds in the lower ranks of business industry. 

Lest it be thought that I would like to see everybody work to his dying day, 
construct his own coffin and dig his own grave, let me say that pure loafing is a 
wonderful way to pass the time. 
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THE 


SILVER WHISTLE 


Scenes 


The entire action of the play takes place in the garden of a 
church adjoining an old people’s home. 


ACT I 


Scene 1. Afternoon. 
Scene 2. Evening of the same day. 


ACT Il 
Evening of the next day. 


ACT Ill 
Morning of the following day. 


Tue Suver Wuiste was first produced by The Theatre Guild, 
under the supervision of Lawrence Langner and Theresa Helburn, 
at the Bittmore Theatre, New York, on November 24, 1998, with the 
following cast: 


Ra DEED eucdvcoccessececestenneseeencésecanapepe WILLIAM LYNN 
PE BEADED cece cece ccceccaseceseseeeresoesecsooes DORO MERANDE 
DERES BEDARERY oc cccccccccccesesoose ecceccccecece FRANCES BRANDT 
BETES TRIPP 2c cccccscccccceccccccces ; ccceccceces ELEANOR WILSON 
REVEREND WATGONM .ccccccccesccscccccccccccscosecs ROBERT CARROLL 
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BERG. GADGPERR cccccccccccccccocccesesceceseoes KATHLEEN COMEGYS 
BONN QI go onne indcitanenskeneiecdieaee JANE MARBURY 
NS GED civ vecndcenesdadvecnccusnihes eee BURTON MALLORY 
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ACT ONE 
ScENE I 


A small garden. The garden belongs to a home for the aged. It is a 
run-down battered little garden. To the right is the lower part of the 
building the old people live in. To the left is a wall of the Church of 
John. The church wall runs upstage and makes a right angle turn for 
a little way. The rest of the space is taken up by an eight-foot wall with 
a big heavy door set in an archway. Up on the back wall of the church 
is one of those churchy windows. There is a scrubby tree in the garden 
close to the wall. Old mended furniture is scattered about the center. 
There are three doors to get off and on with. 
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Time 


It doesn't make much difference. There are always old people in 
the world. 


Discoverep 


At a table near the center MRS. HANMER and MR. BEEBE Sif. MISS HOAD- 
Ley sits on a bench up center left of the archway. MRS. HANMER 5 @ 
waspish looking woman in her late sixties. She has an old war-horse 
air about her and speaks in a shrill rasping voice. miss HOADLEY is big, 
florid, agreeable, and is always vague. She wears a hearing aid and 
is frequently under the influence of alcohol. At the moment she has 
a nice load on. Mx. BEEBE is a gentle old white-haired man. There is 
an air of mustiness and lifelessness about the scene. 


BEEBE 
(Shaking his head slowly) I'm starting to get dizzy again. Things 
are going around and around. I think it’s my inner ear. That's what 
makes me dizzy, my inner ear. 


HANMER 
(With a positive air) We're all sitting here waiting to die. It’s 
terrible, Mr. Beebe, do you want to sit here and die? 


BEEBE 
Well, as long as we have to wait, I suppose we may as well sit. 


MRS. HANMER 
Nobody cares about me! (Shouts to Miss Hoadley) They're willing 
to let me sit here and rot. 


HOADLEY 
What? 


MRS. HANMER 
Rot! Miss Hoadley, rot! 
MISS HOADLEY 
(Nodding vaguely, sue belches) I'm all right. (Mumbles) 


MRS. HANMER 
It’s my back. My back and my appendix. If it wasn’t for my back 
and my appendix I'd be out of here in a flash. (Shouts to Miss Hoad- 
ley) Appendix! 
MISS HOADLEY 
(Nodding drunkenly) Have it out. Have it out. (Waves hand) 


MRS. HANMER 
Of course I should have it out. I should have had it out a long time 
ago. But how am I going to have it out? (Shouts to Miss Hoadley) 
I can’t take it out myself! 
MISS HOADLEY 
( Adjusts her hat, then shakes her head) Take what out? 


MRS. HANMER 
(Shouting) | say I can’t take it out myself. My appendix. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Shows no interest) § suppose not. (Drops hearing aid) 


MRS. HANMER 
(To Beebe) 1 don’t belong in an old people’s home. Everybody 
knows that. 
BEEBE 
It would be nice if we didn’t have to stay here, but I guess we have to. 


HANMER 

That's right. You'll stay here until you're dead. Everybody's just 
waiting for us to die so they can bury us. (Suddenly) Do you remem- 
ber Mr. Benson? 


BEEBE 
Wasn't he the one that was so polite? 


HANMER 


That's the one. The polite one. He died right in that chair. 


BEEBE 
In this chair? 
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HANMER 
On an afternoon just like this one. We were talking when all of a 
sudden he said, “Excuse me, Mrs. Hanmer,” and he died. 





BEEBE 


He was polite right up to the very last. (muss Tripp, the Superin- 
tendent of the old people's home, comes on right. sue is in her early 
thirties, plain, prim and proper. Her hair is done up in the plainest 
way and she wears no makeup. Her dowdy clothes and her flat heels 
do nothing for her figure, which isn’t bad at all. One should have the 
feeling that if she fixed herself up she would look pretty good, but 
that it is not going to happen, because it isn't. She is very fond of the 
old people and is very good to them) 


MISS TRIPP 

You've got the top of the table littered again. You know you're sup- 
posed to keep things neat. (Crossing u.c. sue bends down and picks 
up the hearing aid) You've lost your hearing aid again, Miss Hoadley. 
You mustn't keep losing it. 


MISS HOADLEY 


I'm a good old girl. Hoadley’s all right. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Opening pill bottle) Time for your pills, Mr. Beebe. 


BEEBE 
(Eyeing pills with mild dislike) Miss Tripp, the flowers have wilted 
again. 
MISS TRIPP 
They have wilted, haven’t they. I was sure these were going to 
grow. (Hands Beebe water and pill) 


BEEBE 
(As Tripp turns to look at flowers, seese throws pill away) Their 
heads are dropped right down. I guess they’re dead like all the others. 


MISS TRIPP 
Never mind, Mr. Beebe. Some day we'll have a wonderful garden. 
We'll have green grass and pretty flowers. 


HANMER 
Flowers won't grow here. The whole place is old. Even the ground 
is old. This is an old dump. You should be ashamed to run an old 


dump. 


MISS TRIPP 
Sometimes I am ashamed, Mrs. Hanmer, but there isn’t much | 
can do. 
HANMER 
I know where to put the blame. I know whose fault it is. You're 
just a cog. Everybody knows you're just a cog. (To Miss Hoadley) 
She’s a cog. 
MISS TRIPP 
How do you feel this afternoon, Mrs. Hanmer? 


HANMER 


My appendix is acting up again. 


MISS TRIPP 
Now, Mrs. Hanmer, remember what happened the last time you 
thought you had appendicitis. It was just a little gas. 


MRS. HANMER 
It was my appendix. I was doubled up with my appendix. It should 
have come out right then. You risked my life to save the money for 
an operation. 
MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Hanmer, you know that isn’t so. We had the doctor in for 
you. Do you remember what the doctor gave you? 


BEEBE 
(Helpfully) He gave her an enema. 


MISS TRIPP 
The doctor told you it was your imagination. Would you like some 
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nice bicarbonate of soda? 


MRS. HANMER 
I certainly would not. It’s the worst thing in the world for the ap- 


pendix. 


MISS TRIPP 
You're acting like a spoiled little girl. Bicarbonate of soda would 


settle your stomach. 


MRS. HANMER 
I won't take it. 
MISS TRIPP 
And how are you, Miss Hoadley? 


MISS HOADLEY 
I'm all right. 
MRS. HANMER 
(Sniffing) She doesn’t know whether she is or she isn’t. 


MISS TRIPP 
She’s been drinking again. 


MRS. HANMER 
She doesn’t even know she’s in an old people’s home. You ought to 


do something about her. She’s on church property and you can’t keep 


her sober. 


MISS TRIPP 
She’s certainly tipsy. 


MRS. HANMER 
Tipsy, hell, she’s drunk! 


MISS TRIPP 


Miss Hoadley . . . Miss Hoadley. 


MRS. HANMER 
She’s so deaf she can’t hear you. 


MISS TRIPP 
Miss Hoadley. Can you hear me? 


MISS HOADLEY 
I don’t want to hear you. I feel like a millionaire. 


MRS. HANMER 

(Shaking her head) 1 don’t know why the Reverend Watson stands 
for it. 

MISS TRIPP 

I’m sure he wouldn't if he knew about it. Now this is our little 
secret, Mrs. Hanmer, we mustn't let him see her like this. We'll have 
to find out where she keeps her whiskey. (To Beebe) Mr. Beebe, run 
in the house and get some ammonia. Quickly, Mr. Beebe. 


BEEBE 


I'll get it for you, Miss Tripp. I'll rush and get it. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Eyeing Beebe's departure) Have you noticed him lately? He’s 
aged. He won’t last much longer. 


MISS TRIPP 


Mr. Beebe? 


MRS. HANMER 
He's getting ready to die. (Shakes her head) They don’t last long 


once they’re here. 
MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Hanmer, that isn’t true. Mr. Beebe’s very healthy. He'll live 
another twenty years. 


MRS. HANMER 

(Dogmatically) Mark my words, he'll be dead in a week. (Rev. 
W atson, pastor of the Church of John, enters through garden door. He 
is 36 or 37, and appears slim and ascetic. He is dull, plodding, con- 
ventional. He toes the mark of righteousness and propriety even 
when by doing so he causes unhappiness to those about him. Although 
kind and generous he is the type of man kids would select to throw 
snowballs at. He carries a number of unopened letters in one hand.) 
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WATSON 


(Examining mail) Bills, bills, bills. Good afternoon, ladies. (Cross- 
ing to Tripp.) Good afternoon, Harriet. More bills. Religion’s become 
so expensive that only the wicked can afford it. My dear, thank you 
for straightening up my study and thank you for the little dish of 
fruit. 

MISS TRIPP 

(Examining Watson's jacket) Reverend, one of the buttons is miss- 
ing from your coat. Sometimes I think you need as much attention 
as the guests. 

WATSON 

(Smiles at her, then returns to the mail) A letter from the Bishop. 

It's almost time for his monthly visit. Inspections by a bishop can be 


trying. How is everyone this afternoon? 


MRS. HANMER 


There’s not much use in telling you, but my appendix is bad again. 


WATSON 
Your side is bothering you, Mrs. Hanmer? 


MRS. HANMER 
Of course it’s bothering me. Everybody knows I need an operation. 


WATSON 
Now, Mrs. Hanmer. . . 
MRS. HANMER 
Operations cost money, so everybody knows I’m not going to get 
one. You spend just enough money on us to keep us alive so you can 
brag about the charity the church does. 


WATSON 
Mrs. Hanmer, we live in a very poor parish. Our parishioners can- 
not afford to spend money on unnecessary operations. The Bishop has 


already complained about our expenses. 


MRS. HANMER 


The Bishop will be sorry if I die doubled up in a knot. 


WATSON 
Please, Mrs. Hanmer. (To Tripp, as he crosses to church door at 
left) My dear, I'll be in my study if you need me. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Takes a step or two after him. She starts to speak, then changes 
her mind, stops, and turns back) All right, Reverend. 


MRS. HANMER 
What you see in that man I don’t know. Did he propose yet? 


MISS TRIPP 
Propose what? 
MRS. HANMER 
Marriage. He’s a minister, what else could he propose? 


MISS TRIPP 
I think we have an understanding, Mrs. Hanmer. 


MRS. HANMER 
You may have an understanding, but you haven't got a ring. 


MISS TRIPP 

Rings aren’t important, Mrs. Hanmer. It’s how people feel that 

matters. 
MRS. HANMER 

You can marry him if you want to. It’s your life. But personally I 
think you're making a mistake. You could do a lot better. There’s not 
much to him. You couldn’t say he was big-hearted. You couldn’t say 
he was kind. You couldn’t say he was generous. I wouldn’t even say 
he was a red-blooded man. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Hanmer, you know that Reverend Watson has been very good 


to all of us. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Comes on right. She is a pretty little old lady—the kind they show 
on candy boxes. She appears upset.) Mr. Beebe said the flowers wilted. 
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(Sees flowers) Oh, they did. Those lovely flowers all wilted. They 
were so beautiful. Look at them. Their little heads are drooping to 
the ground. Every flower we plant grows up and dies. | think I’m 
going to cry. 

MRS. HANMER 
Don’t start that again. 

MISS TRIPP 

(In warning tone) Mrs. Hanmer. 


MRS. HANMER 
Every time there's somebody around to watch her she puts on a big 
act. Poor, poor little me. Watch Mr. Beebe when he comes out with 
the ammonia. He'll run to her like a fly goes to molasses. She didn’t 
get three husbands by being brave and self-sufficient. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Hanmer, that isn’t a nice thing to say. (Patting Mrs. Sam- 
pler) There, there, Mrs. Sampler. 


BEEBE 
(Coming on, carrying bottle) Miss Tripp, here's the ammonia. 


MISS TRIPP 
Thank you, Mr. Beebe. 


MRS. HANMER 
(As Beene runs to Mrs. Sampler) I told you. I told you. 


BEEBE 
Why, Mrs. Sampler, you're crying . . . (To all) Mrs. Sampler’s 
crying. 
MISS TRIPP 


She'll be all right, Mr. Beebe. 


BEEBE 
Mrs. Sampler, tell us what made you cry. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Muttering ) Damned old fool. 


SAMPLER 
It makes me feel so sad. 
BEEBE 
Tell us what makes you feel sad . . . (To all) Mrs. Sampler’s 


sad... 


MRS. SAMPLER 
The flowers always wilt. 1 guess they didn’t want to live here with 
us ugly old people. 
MRS. HANMER 
She's fishing for compliments again. She’s seventy-cight years old 
and she acts coy. Who ever heard of a seventy-cight-year-old minx? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Mrs. Hanmer, I’m not coy and what is more, I’m only seventy-four 
years old. 


MRS. HANMER 
You're seventy-cight and you look every damned day of it. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
I resent your remarks . . . And I’m only seventy-four. 


MRS. HAN MER 


Look at him. Put chin whiskers and horns on him . . . give him 
atin can and he'll eat it . . . the old goat. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
(Pointing in the air) Oh—Oh, it’s a bee. 
MRS. HANMER 
I hope it stings you. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
Don't let it come near me. 
BEEBE 
(Takes off his hat and starts waving at bee) Don't worry, Mrs. 
Sampler, I'll . . . (18 dances around in a little circle, then backs over 


near Miss Hoadley) whoops. 
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MISS TRIPP 
Be careful, Mr. Beebe. 
BEEBE 
Whoops. . . whoops. (He follows the bee as it swings in circles and 


lights on Miss Hoadley’s hat. miss HOADLEY, who is sitting with her 
head bent sideways and her eyes closed, is oblivious of the bee) It's 
(Bending over Miss Hoadley) . . . The bee's on her hat. 


MRS. HANMER 
That's one way to have a bee in your bonnet. 


MISS TRIPP 

Brush it off her, Mr. Beebe. 

BEEBE 

That’s just what I'll do. I'll brush it off . . . (11 brushes the bee 
with his hat. The bee falls down on to Miss Hoadley’s neck and down 
the front of her dress) \t fell down the front of her. I can’t get it now. 
(Suddenly a tremendous shudder, silent and awful, goes through miss 
HOADLEY, but she makes no sound. The others crowd around her as 
WATSON enters left) 

WATSON 


What's wrong with Miss Hoadley? 


BEEBE 
A bee bite. 
WATSON 
A bee bite? 
MRS. SAMPLER 
(Guiding Watson to right to distract his attention from Miss Hoad- 
ley) Oh Reverend, the flowers have wilted. 


WATSON 
(Seating Mrs. Sampler right of table) So they have. So they have. 
It’s unfortunate, but some things must die so that others might live. 


MRS. HANMER 

They wouldn't have to die if you'd squirt a little water on them. 
You save on the water bill, and the flowers die. (mr. CHERRY pushes 
Mrs. Gross in her wheelchair through garden door. cHERRy is very seri- 
ous, careful, earnest, deliberate, slow, precise and exact. MRS. GROSS is 
very, very old, and a bit senile) 


WATSON 
(Bowing) Ah, Mrs. Gross. 

MRS. GROSS 
Sin—sin—the whole world’s gone crazy with sin. 


CHERRY 
Mrs. Gross is referring to the average woman on the street. 


MRS. GROSS 

What's happened to women’s modesty? Don’t they have any 
shame? 

CHERRY 
She does not approve of modern clothes. 
MRS. GROSS 

Clothes . . . Clothes. A yard of silk and a ribbon. Clothes were 
meant to cover a person up. What makes all these women stick out 
so far in front? God has nothing to do with it. 


WATSON 
Neither did the devil, Mrs. Gross. We must be fair. 
MRS. GROSS 


There’s nothing on them. You can see everything a good woman 
hides. 
WATSON 
Styles have changed, Mrs. Gross. 


MRS. GROSS 
Styles . . . Styles. It’s vulgar sinning. Why, we saw a woman sit- 
ting in the park with her legs crossed and you could see right up to 
her knees. I told Cherry, I said, “Cherry, don’t you look at that 
woman.” Didn't I, Cherry? 
CHERRY 
Those were your exact words, Mrs. Gross. 
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BEEBE 
Did you look, Mr. Cherry? (ctterry nods Yes) 


WATSON 

Please, gentlemen . . . (WATSON crosses to steps) | was forgetting, 
I have news for all of you. I have just received a phone call from the 
Bishop regarding a Mr. O. T. Erwenter. Mr. Erwenter is seventy- 
seven years old, but the Bishop informs me that he is very spry and 
young. He has traveled all over the world and has many interesting 
stories to tell. Mr. Erwenter is going to stay with us. 


MISS TRIPP 
Another mouth to feed, Reverend? We have scarcely enough for 
everybody now. 


WATSON 
As the Bishop has said, we must stretch our charity to its fullest 
limits, Harriet. 
MISS TRIPP 
We can’t take care of anybody else unless we have more money. 
Doesn't the Bishop know that? 


WATSON 
I asked the Bishop for more money, but he replied, “Remember, 
Reverend, what the Lord accomplished with the loaves and the fishes.” 


MISS TRIPP 
If the Lord were feeding these people I wouldn't worry, but the 
Lord and the Bishop leave it up to me. 


WATSON 
Harriet, we must try to help everyone who needs our help. 


MISS TRIPP 
But these people have nothing, and yet you're perfectly willing to 
take in someone else. 
WATSON 
What they have is better than nothing. 


MISS TRIPP 
You're stretching charity so thin, it isn’t charity. 


WATSON 
Please, Harriet. (miss HOADLEY starts to laugh) What is the matter 
with Miss Hoadley? (He lifts her head—sue laughs again) This 
woman's been drinking. Are we serving whiskeys to these people? 
Do we have a bar for cocktails? Are we to cut down on the number 
of people we have here so that we can keep the remainder in their 
cups? 
MISS TRIPP 
Reverend, I don’t know how it happened. 


WATSON 

You should know how it happened. It is your responsibility to see 
that these people conduct themselves in a manner that reflects credit 
on the church. I ask you again: where did this woman get whiskey 
from? 


MISS TRIPP 
I don’t know, Reverend, and I assure you I’m not trying to get 
anybody drunk. 


WATSON 

Is everybody working against me? Don’t you realize the conditions 
we have to work under here? The people of this parish work hard 
for the money they contribute. I cannot allow one penny of that money 
to be spent foolishly. (18 crosses to door left) Take Miss Hoadley 
inside and throw cold water on her until she is sober. (Exits left) 


MRS. HANMER 
Well, I must say, he lives up to his ideas. He says we shouldn't 
have anything, and we don't, not a damn thing. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mr. Cherry, do you think that you and Mr. Beebe could carry Miss 
Hoadley indoors? 
CHERRY 
She would be too heavy for us to carry. 
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ERWENTER: Modom, this is Omar, the greatest fighting cock in the world 
today. Omar can subdue any feothered creature that moves on two legs. 
José Ferrer 


BEEBE 
I might be able to drag her in. 


MRS. GROSS 
Stand the woman on the footboard of my chair. We'll wheel her in. 


MISS TRIPP 
We'll try it that way, then. Mr. Beebe, you and Mr. Cherry stand her 
on the footboard. 


BEEBE 
Why, she’s as limp as can be. (rHey stand her on the footboard 
with seese and cHERry on either side of her. miss Tare pushes the 
chair and they go off right) 


MRS. HANMER 
She looks like the prow of a ship that hit a reef. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Isn't it a shame she took to drink? 


MRS. HANMER 
Isn't it a shame we don’t know where she took it from? (exwenTER 
and rooster come through door in the wall. exwenter appears to be 
about forty, and is quite attractive. we is very tanned and has a devil- 
may-care air about him. One gets the feeling he is not the responsible 
type. HE stops and looks about him) 


ERWENTER 
Good afternoon, ladies. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Sweetly) Good afternoon. 


ERWENTER 
Is this the Church of John? 


MRS. HANMER 


(Drily) There’s a bell outside that door. 


ERWENTER 
A home for the aged. You have a home for the aged? 


MRS. HANMER 


(Folding hands together) You're supposed to ring the bell. 






MRS. SAMPLER 
This is the Church of John. 

ERWENTER 
Thank you. My name is Oliver T. Erwenter. 


MRS. SAMPLER 


(Surprised) Are you Mr. Erwenter? 


ERWENTER 
Yes, madam. I have just come from the presence of the Bishop. I 
found the Bishop quite well. Quite well. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Are you going to stay with us, Mr. Erwenter? 
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ERWENTER 
For a short time, madam. I am older now and I need more rest 
from time to time. I'll be with you for a few weeks. 


MRS. SAMPLER 


Oh, you're only going to be here for a few weeks? 







































MRS. HANMER 
You'll never get out. You'll be here till you die. 


ERWENTER 
I only wish that I could. How splendid it would be to relax on some 
grass beneath a shady tree. 


MRS. HANMER 
(As exwenter sits) That's my chair. 


ERWENTER 
When all the grass in the rest of the world is green, why does yours 
have to be brown? 


MRS. HANMER 
It needs water. Grass has to be watered. Everybody knows that. 


ERWENTER 
Are you waiting for a rain or a flood? 


MRS. HANMER 
They said that you were seventy-seven years old. 


: ERWENTER 
Madam, my body has weathered seventy-seven winters. My bones 
are old and brittle, my blood flows slowly and the chill of night 


| torments my flesh, but my heart . . . my heart is that of a youth. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
ti You don’t look old, Mr. Erwenter. I'll call Miss Tripp. (Calls off 
right) Miss Tripp . . . Miss Tripp. Mr. Erwenter is here. 


MISS TRIPP’S VOICE 


(Off) I'll be right out. 


TS See 


MRS. SAMPLER 


She says she'll be right out. 


MRS. HANMER 
Miss Tripp is the superintendent here. She'll tell you what they 
want you to do. What you'll do is nothing. You'll just sit around and 
wait to die. 


og 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(To Erwenter) You look very young and strong. 


a 


ERWENTER 
Thank you, madam. I can see that you are a kind woman. 


' MRS. HANMER 
That's my chair. 


ERWENTER 
(To Mrs. Sampler) Sweet and gentle and kind. 


I 

MRS. SAMPLER 

I just don’t want you to feel too old. (muss TRIPP comes on right. A 
look of amazement crosses her face when she sees how young Er- 
| wenter appears) 

t 
| 
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ERWENTER 
(Rising) A tender bud among the cactus. 


MISS TRIPP 
Are you Mr. Erwenter? 


ERWENTER 
Oliver T. Erwenter, Miss. (Producing a letter) | have a letter from 
the Bishop. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Taking letter and glancing at it) | had an idea that you would be 
much older, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
My appearance is deceptive. 1 am . . . I am seventy-seven years old. 


MISS TRIPP 
It’s amazing, Mr. Erwenter. No one would think you were over . . . 


ERWENTER 

(Interrupting her, he produces a piece of paper) In order to allay 
any doubts that might be in your mind, I have brought my birth 
certificate with me. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Hesitating) You musn’t think that we doubt you, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 

The good Bishop, who is, of course, a man of God, had grave 
doubts. The Bishop even called the registrar and had the date on the 
certificate checked. (Holds up hand) Don't think that I was offended. 
It has happened before. No one will quite believe me. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Nodding sweetly) It’s because you look so young and strong. 


MISS TRIPP 
Where is your luggage, Mr. Erwenter? 


ERWENTER 
Due to a disastrous fire which wiped out my effects, I have nothing 
in the world but this lovely rooster. 


MRS. HANMER 
It looks as though it had been a rooster too long. 


ERWENTER 
Madam, this is Omar, the greatest living fighting cock in the world 
today. Omar can subdue any feathered creature that moves on two 
legs. Omar, attend, that the ladies may see the fiery glint in your eye 
and the rippling muscles that propel you. (Eyeing bird with resigna- 
tion) Even as I, he is tired and needs a rest. 


MISS TRIPP 


A fighting bird. Isn’t that against the law? 


ERWENTER 
May I point out that a fighting bird is not a fighting bird unless he 
fights. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mr. Erwenter, is there anywhere else you could leave your rooster? 


ERWENTER 
Where could he get better care than with us? 


MISS TRIPP 
I'm afraid that the Reverend Watson, who is pastor of the Church 
of John, will not want a fighting bird on church property. 


ERWENTER 
Do you have any roosters here now? 


MRS. HANMER 
We have no poultry. 
ERWENTER 
Poultry! Omar has nothing to do with poultry. Omar fights only 
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against fighting cocks of proven mettle. He would not lower himself 
by consorting with poultry. 


MISS TRIPP 
I'm afraid you'll have to leave your rooster somewhere else, Mr. 
Erwenter. Reverend Watson would never allow us to keep him. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Why tell him about it? 


MRS. HANMER 


You don’t have to tell him everything just because you're stuck on 
him. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Hanmer, I have asked you not to make those statements. 


ERWENTER 
Tell me, young lady, does the Reverend know anything about 


roosters? 


MISS TRIPP 
Why, I don’t know. I doubt that he would know anything about 
fighting roosters. 


ERWENTER 
You understand, that to a man who knows birds, Omar is recog- 
nizable at once as a thoroughbred . . . but if he knows nothing of 


birds... 


MRS. HANMER 
It’s just another rooster. 


MRS. SAMPLER 

Miss Tripp, let’s keep him. It would be nice to have a rooster for a 
pet. 

MISS TRIPP 

We'll try it for awhile and see how it works. Remember! Not one 
word to the Reverend about its being a fighter. (Calling) Mr. Cherry 
—Mr. Beebe. Come and meet Mr. Erwenter. (To Erwenter, as CHERRY 
and BEEBE come on right) They've heard all about you and they 
can’t wait to meet you. (To Beebe) Not too fast, Mr. Beebe! (Intro- 
ducing) Mr. Erwenter, this is Mr. Beebe. (They shake hands) Mr. 
Beebe used to work in an insurance company in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. 

BEEBE 
Yes, I worked for the same company for forty-five years. 


ERWENTER 


(Bowing) A splendid record, Mr. Beebe. 


BEEBE 

Oh, it’s a fine company. It was a pleasure to work for them for 
forty-five years. 

ERWENTER 

It does seem odd that after forty-five years you should find yourself 

in a home. 
BEEBE 

When you're sixty-five you have to resign—but they give you a 
policy free. It doesn’t cost you a cent. When I die I'll have a wonderful 
funeral. I'll have a casket lined with silk. I'll get a beautiful service 
and they'll take me to the cemetery in a hearse filled with flowers and 
there'll be long shiny black cars behind the hearse . . . then a little 
prayer by the grave. And it’s all free. 


MRS. HANMER 
He's invited all of us. We're all going to go. 


BEEBE 
(To Erwenter) | want everybody to come and ride in the big black 
cars. You're invited, too, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
(Drawing away) Thank you very much. 


MISS TRIPP 
And this is Mr. Cherry. Mr. Cherry collects stamps. 
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CHERRY 
I understand that you have traveled, sir. 


ERWENTER 


I've been in most of the places in the world that men go to—and a 


few that most men have never seen. 


CHERRY 


I have always been interested in traveling myself. I never had the 
opportunity, you understand. 


BEEBE 
He worked as a clerk for a shipping firm. He used to sit at his desk 
and dream about the places his firm sent things to. 


CHERRY 
What is your opinion of Africa, Mr. Erwenter? 


ERWENTER 
The veldt, the jungles, or the hill country? 


(To Cherry) Try the veldt. 


ERWENTER 

It’s hot, it’s flat, and it stinks. You've never smelled a stink till you've 
smelled the stink of the veldt. The stink gets into your eyes and cars, 
into your mouth and nose and peels the skin right off your body. 


CHERRY 
(With excited interest) The jungles. What can you tell us about 
the jungles? 
ERWENTER 
(Scowling at them) You know what the veldt is like. 


BEEBE 
(Nodding) The smell. 


ERWENTER 

Well, the jungles are worse. They steam. The trees are wet with 
steam. They're full of crawling insects and slimy vines and snakes 
and giant spiders. Crocodiles and man-eating fish inhabit the streams 
and rivers. Fever germs swarm in every breath you take. You think 
the veldt stinks, eh? Well, by God, you'll smell it and like it after you 
get out of the jungles. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
What a fascinating life you must have led. Oh, it sounds so roman- 
tic! 
MRS. HANMER 
Humph. What kind of work were you doing that took you into 
the jungles—and the veldt? 


ERWENTER 
Diamond hunting, madam. 
BEEBE 
Did you find any? 
ERWENTER 


A few. They weren't worth much, though. I made more money 
from specimens and flowers. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Flowers! 


ERWENTER 
Giant orchids, ma’am. 


MRS. SAMPLER 

Orchids and diamonds! Mr. Erwenter, all my life I've loved pretty 
things, but I never had them. My husbands were all poor. I had three 
husbands but they were all poor. | married for love, you know. Love. 


MISS TRIPP 
Is that what you've done all your life, Mr. Erwenter? Collected 
orchids? 
ERWENTER 
No, Miss. I suppose you would say that I have been a soldier of 
fortune. I guess I’ve done just about everything. I spent two years in 
Italy once as a glass blower. I grew grapes on the shores of the Medi- 
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full sexual powers helps some. 


MRS. SAMPLER 







What? 






MISS TRIPP 
Mr. Erwenter. There are some things we don’t talk about here. 


ERWENTER 













































No offense, ladies. 
MRS. HANMER 

Let him talk. The man’s the damnedest liar I ever met, but it’s a 

change. 
ERWENTER 

Forgive me. I had forgotten that one so young and lovely was listen- 
ing. You're a very attractive woman. Far too attractive to be trapped 
in such a dingy place. 

BEEBE 
It’s amazing what it’s done for you. 


CHERRY 
I must say I find your remarks very interesting. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Do tell us more, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 


Is that all right with you, Miss? 


MISS TRIPP 
Yes, Mr. Erwenter. It’s very fascinating, but don’t make it too 
fascinating. We lead very sheltered lives here. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Tell us more about keeping young, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 


ERWENTER: Is the feast of Apollo ready? Are the lute players, handmoidens Yes. Well, back in 1916 when I was forty-five years old, I made a 
ond dancing girls prepared? Does the wine of Bacchus flow for the bac- trip into Outer Mongolia. 


chonale? P 
José Ferrer 


BEEBE 
terranean. I've sailed before the mast and I've herded cattle. I’ve been What were you looking for then? 
in jail and I've traded blacks. I guess I've done some good things and 
I suppose I've done some . . . bad things. 


ERWENTER 
Nothing. Not a thing. I'd never been to Outer Mongolia and I was 
nhs. SAMPLER forty-five years old, so I decided it was high time I got there. High 


Weren't you ever in love, Mr. Erwenter? ume. 


BEEBE 


ERWENTER 
Love. It’s hard to say. I've had affairs, of course, with women in most s 
of the countries of the world . . . but love . . . I don’t know. Maybe I raring 


So you just went. 


have and maybe I haven't. A woman’s thrilling until you've had her, A en 8 ryan ieeigneer plying we wets of the South China 
’ Sea. We pulled into the Bay of Tongking and I jumped ship and 

then you start to dream about something else. “hy. ; . . 
started out on foot. The trip across China was a nightmare. I'll never 


MISS TRIPP forget it, I'll tell you that. 


How do you explain your youthful appearance, Mr. Erwenter? seals Seeciali 


ERWENTER You poor man. 
Being young is the way you think. The main trick is to never let | ERWENTER 
yourself get into a rut. As soon as a man gets into a rut he slacks off. When I reached the mountains my strength was almost gone. Some 
His ambition disappears, his courage vanishes, his system slows down | kindly monks took me into their monastery and nursed me back to 
and his body takes on fat. health. It was in that monastery that I first met Lao Chin Po, the man 


who set my sights on destiny. 
BEEBE ’ . 


Isn't that true. Why. . . CHERRY 


——— Were you near Lhasa at the time! 


His spine sags, his muscles get flabby and he spends all his spare sawenrren 
time dreaming. He either dreams of the past and the way things used | =| hasa? I was a thousand miles from Lhasa. In the wildest, bleakest 
© be or he dreams ot the future and the way he hopes things are country that man has ever seen. At the end of the world. Lhasa. (mas. 
going to be. GRoss enters right) 
CHERRY MRS. SAMPLER : 
But you can’t dream about the present. 





Please go on, Mr. Erwenter. | 





ERWENTER BEEBE 
That's right. Don’t dream, live. Live every moment as if it were | Lao Chin Po. 

going to be the last one you'd ever have. That's the main thing that ERWENTER 

keeps me looking young—( As an afterthought) Of course, having my (Resuming as if he had never stopped) Spring came and the snows 
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melted into the valley. Warmth crept into the ground and Lao Chin 
Po and I walked through the vastness and talked of man and God. 





CHERRY 
He spoke English? 
ERWENTER 
I speak Chinese. One day as we walked, we looked into each other’s 
eyes and had knowledge. We swore friendship and he gave me the 
great gift . . . the potion of Twingsti. No man can give another more. 


MRS. GROSS 


(To Erwenter) Foreign devils. Worshippers of heathen idols. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Gross . . . 

MRS. GROSS 
Sin has come into the garden. 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Gross. Mrs. Gross has been with us a long time. 


ERWENTER 
She’s been somewhere a long time. 


MRS. GROSS 
Young man, I've been right here in the Springfield Public Library 
for fifty-five years and I never signed out a dirty book. That's a fifty- 
five-year record. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
Mr. Erwenter, what was the potion for? 


ERWENTER 
The potion? 
CHERRY 


The potion of Twingsti, I believe? 


ERWENTER 

In the youth of man his blood runs swift and hot. After man has 
crossed the meridian of life the passions cool. The lusts within him 
cease to flame and die to but a simmer. The potion of Twingsti brings 
to life that force within a man that makes him flame. 


MRS. GROSS 

(Shouting at church) Reverend Watson . . . Reverend Watson. 
This is mad talk. This man has heathen dreams. Reverend Watson 
. . . Reverend Watson. 


WATSON 
(Entering left) Did someone call me? 


MRS. GROSS 
Reverend Watson, there’s work to do. There’s sin right here. 
(Pointing to Erwenter) That man is a heathen. 


MISS TRIPP 


Reverend Watson . . . this is Mr. Erwenter. 


WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter? 

ERWENTER 
(Bowing) Reverend Watson. 


WATSON 
(Shaking hands) | see that you've arrived safely. 


ERWENTER 
Thank you, Reverend. The Bishop asked me to convey his regards 
to you. 
MRS. GROSS 
He’s evil, that’s sin. . . 
WATSON 
Mrs. Gross! 
MRS. GROSS 
He's evil. . . He’s.. . 
WATSON 
Mrs. Gross! (Turns to Erwenter) \t is difficult to believe that you 
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are seventy-seven years old, Mr. Erwenter. You must have lived a 
healthy, wholesome life to look so fit. 


ERWENTER 

Let me explain—I once taught Freshman English in an Eastern 
University. 1 was an Associate Professor at the age of thirty-four. I had 
developed a substantial pot about my middle, was starting to show a 
double chin and jowls, regularly took cathartics, had trouble breath- 
ing, and was engaged to a very proper and rather boring young 
woman named Amanda Newberry. (Rev. WATSON tries to interrupt) 


WATSON 
Yes—very interesting . . . 


ERWENTER 

One day as I read the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam aloud to a class, 
one of my students raised his hand and said: “Professor, what would 
happen to a man who tried to follow Omar's doctrines in our modern 
world?” As I paused to frame an answer I thought of Omar's joyous 
affinity for nature and the jug in relation to my own dull, staid life. I 
suddenly decided that Omar was right and that my entire existence 
was completely futile. Throwing the book into the wastebasket, I 
turned to the blackboard and wrote: “By God, I'll find out!” I then 
climbed out the nearest window and set out to search the world to 
find the true joy of living. 


BEEBE 
Did you find it? 


ERWENTER 
I will tell you and you must believe me that the joy of living is every- 
where and available to all, but people have been blinded to it. It is 
there before them but they do not know it. It is priceless but they place 
no value on it. It is tempting but they are not tempted. It satisfies all 
longings but they do not long. It offers youth, but they insist on grow- 
ing old. : 


WATSON 


Mr. Erwenter, they have a choice? 


ERWENTER 
I say to you in all earnestness, that I can take years off the lives of all 
of you here 
WATSON 
Years? 
ERWENTER 
I say to you that I can take twenty-five years off the life of every 
guest you have here. 


BEEBE 
(As aut exclaim) You can do it to us? 


CHERRY 
Twenty-five years. 
WATSON 
A remarkable statement. 
BEEBE 


Imagine being twenty-five years younger. 


CHERRY 
I confess I can’t imagine it. 

BEEBE 
Will you do it to us? 

CHERRY 


(Pulling out chair) We couldn't afford to pay, you understand. 


MRS. GROSS 


If it has anything to do with sin I won't do it. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
You will help us, won’t you, Mr. Erwenter? 


ERWENTER 


We'll see . . . we'll see. 











I must ask you to refrain from talking so wildly. 


BEEBE 
He needs time to think it over. 


CHERRY 
Please don’t think we're trying to push you against your will. 


MRS. HANMER 
I'll hand it to you. You got them all biting. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Mr. Erwenter, could a person take off thirty years if she tried real 
hard? 


MRS. HANMER 


Wouldn't you know it? Offer her twenty-five and she'll try for 


thirty. 
WATSON 
Mrs. Sampler, I'm sure Mr. Erwenter didn’t mean for us to take 
him literally. 
ERWENTER 
Why not, Reverend? 
WATSON 


Are you suggesting that you can make people younger? 


ERWENTER 
Are you suggesting that I can’t? 


WATSON 
I am. 
ERWENTER 


(Looks at old people) 1 think I'll do it. 


CHERRY 
You will? 
BEEBE 
Let's start right away. (General ad-ib from old people) 


WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter, just what are you planning to do? 


ERWENTER 
I was planning to play upon a Silver Whistle. 


WATSON 

A Silver Whistle? 

ERWENTER 

Yes. The old dog crawled away to die and hid amid the thistle. Then 
joy and youth came back to him on the note of a Silver Whistle. In a 
certain sense I have that whistle that will call these people back to 
youth. 

WATSON 

Whatever your plans, Mr. Erwenter, I would prefer that you talk 

them over with me first. 


ERWENTER 
I doubt that I could make you understand. 


WATSON 
I am not without understanding, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
Not of the things I speak of . . . Of Pipes of Pan, of pagan madness 
in a moonlight mist. Of little men with jugs containing wondrous 
tiny beverages. You are a minister. No minister could understand. 


WATSON 
I am not only a minister, but this is also a church-yard and I'm afraid | 


ERWENTER 


Then you are afraid of what might happen? 


WATSON 
You're mistaking common sense for fear. 
ERWENTER 
(To Miss Tripp) And you, Miss, whatever it is, are you afraid of 


life ? 
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WATSON 


She is not afraid, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
You answer questions for her? (To Miss Tripp) | say again that 
you are most attractive. 
MISS TRIPP 
Thank you for your compliment, Mr. Erwenter. 


WATSON 
(Looking at his watch) It’s almost time for supper. 


BEEBE 
Time to eat. Time to eat. 
ERWENTER 


Supper, food. My hat and my bird and I'll be with you. 


BEEBE 
Supper time, Mr. Erwenter. Supper time. 


ERWENTER 
Omar, your inner bird shall have its grain. 


CHERRY 
(Taking bird cage from Erwenter) Allow me. 


ERWENTER 
Thank you. 
WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter, I hope that we can continue our chat later. 


ERWENTER 
Thank you, Reverend. I would feel honored. I have a few sug- 
gestions I'd like to make to you about your little place. 


CHERRY 
Mr. Erwenter. What is your opinion of Cairo? 


ERWENTER 
Cairo? Cairo is a city so full of wickedness that it is hard for a 
normal man to sin there. (Looking at Reverend) | like it. (te, cHErRy, 
BEEBE, exit right. watson sits on bench up-stage) 


CURTAIN 


ACT ONE 
SCENE 2 


It is 9:30 in the evening. A full moon shines down on the little 
garden. There is a touch of midsummer night's madness in the air. 
One looks about for Tweedledee and Tweedledum. ExwenTER is sit- 
ting at the table center. The rooster is on the chair to his right. He is 
alone. 


ERWENTER 
Omar, as you follow me about I will tell you various things about 
the world. You will become a wise bird and other birds will hold you 
in high esteem. Look about you. What do you see? Nothing but 
dingy squalor and hoplessness. No color, no laughter, no beauty. 
Bird, I tell you we are in the darkened lair of the living dead. It fills 
me with a mad unrest to see the lives of humans wasted so. The life 
of man is but a fleeting fragment out of time. No part of it should be 
laid to waste. 
MISS TRIPP’S VOICE 
(Off right) Ten more minutes to bedtime. Time to wash and say 
your prayers. 
ERWENTER 
Do you hear, bird? The tolling of the end of day. It’s nine o'clock, 
time for tired eyes to close and forget today’s futilities. Time to slip 
away in dreams of what tomorrow cannot bring. Bird, believe me, I 
can halt this march toward death and bring these people back to life. 
You shrug. You are not interested. Then you are a foolish bird. How- 
ever, you, my friend, shall have a better fate than dragging out your 
later years in misery. For a short time you will live well. You will be- 
come round and flat and jolly and then . . . and then, you feathered 
bastard, I will eat you. (Softly the whistling of “Annie Laurie” is 
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heard from off. ERWENTER stiffens. We turns toward the wall. emmett's 
head and the top part of his body appear over the wall. eamett is a 
tramp because being a tramp is the best thing really. Although dressed 
in old clothes and battered hat, Emmett gives off an aura of well-being, 
happiness and contentment. EMMETT . . . is a happy man. His posi- 
tion behind the wall makes him appear to be suspended in mid-air. 
The moonlight makes him seem unreal. ue is calmly examining an 
egg). 
ERWENTER 


Emmett. 
EMMETT 
An egg has no sides. I find that very reassuring. Every part of an 
egg is curved. It’s nice to know that there’s something you can de- 
pend on. . 
ERWENTER 
Hello, Emmett. 
EMMETT 
Everybody knows how Dick Whittington felt about his cat, but did 
you ever stop to wonder how the cat felt? 


ERWENTER 
What are you standing on? 


EMMETT 
(Putting the egg in his pocket) I'm going to make a statement and 
I want you to tell me whether it’s true or false. 
ERWENTER 
What's holding you up? 
EMMETT 
It’s a very simple statement and you won't have any trouble with 
it at all. 
ERWENTER 
What in the name of God are you standing on? 


EMMETT 
Are you ready? 
ERWENTER 
Will you tel) me what in the hell is holding you up in the air? 


EMMETT 
There’s a ledge. There’s a ledge that runs right along this wall. 


You can’t see it from the street because there are bushes in front of it. 


ERWENTER 
How did you find me? 
EMMETT 
That was a very nice bit you gave them about Lao Chin Po. 
ERWENTER 
You heard that. 
EMMETT 
Correct me if I am wrong. Your name is not Oliver T. Erwenter. 
Your name is Wilfred Tasbinder and you were unkind enough to 
steal my rooster. 
ERWENTER 
I merely borrowed it, Emmett. I borrowed it for a week or two. 


EMMETT 
(Shakes his head) Wilfred, I'm afraid that you are something of 
a scoundrel. 
ERWENTER 


But Emmett, good will come of it. The bird will be well fed. Its 
plumage will become sleek and glossy. It will regain its courage and 
confidence. 

EMMETT 
One need not mention the food that will find its way into your own 
lean tummy. 
ERWENTER 
Then why mention it? 
EMMETT 
And where did you get that wonderful birth certificate? 


ERWENTER 
I found it in an ash can. The idea of being old before my time in- 
trigued me. I’m going to find out if there’s any point in living to be 
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seveilty-seven. 


EMMETT 
What are these people going to think when they find out that you 
are nothing but a tramp? 
ERWENTER 
Emmett, we agreed not to use the word tramp. 


EMMETT 
True, it was a slip of the tongue. 


ERWENTER 
We are much too fastidious to be referred to in such a manner. 


EMMETT 

Frankly, Wilfred, I find the situation fantastic. You are not even 
fifty and yet these people are willing to believe that you are seventy- 
seven years old. I repeat: What are they going to think? 


ERWENTER 
How are they going to find out? 


EMMETT 
That's a good question. We must be practical. What report can 
you make on the comestibles served here? 


ERWENTER 
The food is plain and the portions small. 


EMMETT 
You will have to find a way to get more if there is to be enough 
for both of us. 
ERWENTER 
Both of us! That’s impossible. 


EMMETT 
To a man of your talents nothing is impossible. I put it to you that 
if 1 am not supplied with staple foods and goodies I shall expose you. 


ERWENTER 
Blackmail? 
EMMETT 
Blackmail. 
ERWENTER 


Well, I suppose that since I plan to help these people it is only 
right that they should share their provender with both of us. 


EMMETT 


Help them . . . and how may I ask are you going to help them? 


ERWENTER 
Didn’t you hear that part of it? 


EMMETT 
It must have escaped me. I hope you don’t plan to meddle with the 
lives of these poor old people? 


ERWENTER 
Meddle . . . they have happiness within themselves and I plan to 
bring it out. I am going to make them gayer. I’m going to make them 
younger. 
EMMETT 
I tell you right now that you won’t help them a bit. 


ERWENTER 
Under a wild plum tree on the top of Sugar Loaf hill I have a jug 
of elderberry wines secreted. | will put up said jug against your rooster 
that I can do it. 
EMMETT 
I accept the bet. Having been a printer and set down the wisdom 
of many men in type I have a proper set of values. If you had taught 
Biology instead of English you would not diddle yourself with such 
mad notions. 
BEEBE 


(Off-stage) Mr. Erwenter. Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
Somebody’s coming. (EMMETT disappears. CHERRY and BEEBE OM 
from right) 
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BEEBE 
My, my, my! Isn’t it nice out tonight? 
ERWENTER 
It was on such a night as this that I climbed the trellis outside Maude 
Adams’ window. 
BEEBE 


Maude Adams. . . did you. . . ? 


ERWENTER 
(Brusquely) Did 1 what? 


Oh, I didn't mean to. . . 


ERWENTER 
Please remember that we're both gentlemien. 


BEEBE 


Why, yes of course. 


MR. CHERRY 


(Whispers) Ask him, Mr. Beebe. (seese nods) 


BEEBE 
Lao Chin Po. 


What did you say? 
BEEBE 
I just said Lao Chin Po. It’s a very nice name, Lao Chin Po. 


ERWENTER 
He was a wonderful man. Perhaps you don’t think a Chink can 
be wonderful? 
BEEBE 
Yes, I do. Yes, I do. And he gave you the greatest gift that one 
man can give another. 


What’s that? 
BEEBE 
The potion of Twingsti. Why did he give it to you? 
ERWENTER 


Oh. Well, I saved his life, you know. 


BEEBE 


What does the potion look like? 


ERWENTER 
He would have been ripped in half if I hadn’t been there. 
BEEBE 
Is it a sort of a powder or is it a liquid? 
ERWENTER 
You can’t fool around with the kind of mountain goats they have 
in Tibet, I don’t care who you are. 


BEEBE 
I said, Is it a powder or a liquid? 


ERWENTER 
You see, he had some crazy Chinaman’s notion that he could get a 
haby goat and bring it up himself. The idea was completely mad, but 


he didn’t know what fear was. 
Do you carry it with you? 
Carry what? 


The potion. 
ERWENTER 
I'm out of it at the moment. I sent to Tibet for some six weeks ago. 


BEEBE 
Did you leave a change of address? You have to leave a change of 
address or it won't get here. 
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ERWENTER 
It will come for me in General Delivery. It may be down at the 
Post Office now. 
BEEBE 
When was the last time you checked at the Post Office? 


ERWENTER 
Hmmmm. About a week ago. 


BEEBE 


Why, it may be there. It may be there right now. 


ERWENTER 
I'll drop down there in a few days and see if anything’s in from 
Tibet. 
MISS TRIPP 
(Calling from off-stage) Mr. Beebe. Mr. Cherry. (sHe comes on 
right) There you are. You two know you shouldn't be out here dressed 


like that. 


I'm not sleepy. 


MISS TRIPP 
You go right inside before you turn your cough into pneumonia. 


BEEBE 
Yes, Miss Tripp. (To Erwenter) Don’t forget to go to the Post 
Office soon. 
ERWENTER 
Pleasant dreams, Mr. Beebe. 


BEEBE 
(They exit right) Good night, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
Well, we certainly got rid of them. (Crossing left) Let's sit on the 
bench. We'll be out of sight there. 


MISS TRIPP 
(To Erwenter) You're supposed to be in bed, too, Mr. Erwenter. 
ERWENTER 
Now? It isn’t ten o'clock yet. 
MISS TRIPP 
We go to bed at nine-thirty here. P 
ERWENTER 
You mean I'm supposed to be in bed now? 


MISS TRIPP 
It's the rule. 
ERWENTER 
I never go to bed until two or three in the morning. What am I 
going to do in bed? 
MISS TRIPP 
Won't you be able to sleep? 
ERWENTER 
At nine-thirty? (Suddenly) Do you go to bed at nine-thirty? 


MISS TRIPP 
(Somewhat annoyed, taps her foot) We stay up until twelve on 
Christmas and New Year's. The rest of the time we go to bed at 
nine-thirty. 
ERWENTER 
And you yourself go to bed at nine-thirty? 


MISS TRIPP 
It takes me a few minutes to lock up, but I'm in bed by ten. 


ERWENTER 

My God! How long have you been doing that? 
MISS TRIPP 

I've been here three years. 


ERWENTER 
And you've been in bed by ten o'clock every night. You can’t ex- 
pect me to go to bed at the same time these old fogies do. 
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MISS TRIPP ERWENTER 


Mr. Erwenter, if you are old enough to be a guest here, you are old (Interrupting) You are hiding. Outside that wall life is going on. 
enough to go to bed. People are loving, hating, being born, dying, wounding, healing, 
SRWENTER | killing, creating; and what are you doing? Spending your waking 

But I don’t feel old. I’m alive. I’m full of life! | hours with old people and “epee y your nights away. Tell me, what 


makes you stay here? 





MISS TRIPP 
I don’t care what you're full of or how you got full of it. You're sae sain 
seventy-seven years old and you have to go to bed. | (Shrugging her shoulders) The same things that = . 
ERWENTER IN ONe spot. 
This is terrible. (Suddenly) Look, when was the last time you were | ERWENTER 
kissed by a man? Habit, being in a rut, losing faith in yourself, depending on se- 
MISS TRIPP curity ses things like that. 


Mr. Erwenter, I don’t think that’s any of your business. nares TRIPP 


(stiz decides to talk and sits down) No, there's more to it than that. 
Everybody wants to be needed. Each of us wants to feel important 
to someone. These people need me. They're like children; they de- 


ERWENTER 
Don’t be afraid to tell me, my child. I’m an old, old man. 


So MY nanss TRIPP pend on me, and, in a way, they love me. 
Well, which is it? Do you stay up late because you’re young or do 
you pry into my private life because you're an old, old man? ERWENTER 
ERWENTER But life is passing you by. Look, it’s close to ten o'clock now. Nine 


The moonlight does something to your hair and eyes. You're very o'clock is gone. We can never bring it back or live it over. It’s slipped 





beautiful. Why are you hiding here? What are you running away away eed eternity. What have you done with the thousands of = 
“tien , ments in the past three years? Let them slip away perhaps . . . wait- 
) : ~ Ss / / 
ing for someone or something to come to you out of nowhere. 
MISS TRIPP 
Mr. Erwenter, I don’t know you. I've never seen you before today. MISS TRIPP 
) I have no intention of examining my motives with you. (Shrugging) But you can’t stop them. There’s nothing you can do 
sneerem about them. 
Can you stand there and tell me you'd just as soon go to bed at ten ERWENTER 
o'clock on a moonlit night? But there is. You can live them. You can live each moment. 
: 
MISS TRIPP MISS TRIPP 
(Sighing with annoyance) It’s the only way I know of to get a good Live them how? You can’t go around waving your arms. 
night’s sleep. 
ERWENTER 
ERWENTER — ' ' 
fica ae ee Precious, fleeting moments, yet you wish to close your eyes and let 
Sleep! Do you want to sleep your life away? You're hiding in this h 
' ’ them pass. 
place sleeping your life away. F 
MISS TRIPP 
MISS TRIPP What is a person supposed to do to grasp these moments? (ERwEn- 


I am not hiding, and furthermore . . . TER rises and offers his hand to Miss Tripp) 





vandamm 


ERWENTER: Whiskey and the potion of Tingsti. 
We're in for a wild night. 
Burton Mallery, José Ferrer, and William Lynn 
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ERWENTER 
Give me your hand. (sue hesitates, then lets him take it. we leads 
her over under the tree) Stand here and look up at the moon. Think 
back to when as a child you first made a wish on an evening star. Do 
you remember ? 


MISS TRIPP 
(Looking up at the moon) |t seems so long ago. 


ERWENTER 
You were young and slim and swift. A creature who was part of 
nature. (sHE starts to turn to him) Keep looking at the moon. 


MISS TRIPP 
When I was very small I thought that the moon was a hole in the 
sky God looked through to watch us. 


ERWENTER 
When you were a child you responded to the wind. To the flight 
of a scarlet bird at sundown. To the first rays of light across the sea 
at dawn. 


MISS TRIPP 
I remember when I thought that rain was the tears that stars made 
when they cried. 


ERWENTER 
You were alive. Each moment brought a fresh enchantment with- 
out searching. 
MISS TRIPP 
I seem to know what you mean. I feel a closeness with the world. 


ERWENTER 
Look up at the stars. Look up at the night. Let the feel of the earth 
go through you. 


MISS TRIPP 
I feel so strange and wonderful. As if I were very small and light 
and everything about was gossamer. I feel . . . (ERWENTER turns her 


to him. ue looks at her, then takes her in his arms and leans forward 
to kiss her. sue breaks away and runs into the house. we turns away 


and shrugs) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 
SCENE 
It is evening. The garden is deserted. 


EMMETT 

(Appears on wall and Erwenter's whistle is heard off) Wilfred. 
Where have you been? Have you taken on airs so that you do not 
deign to notice me? (ERWENTER enters) Wilfred. It is 1 up here on 
the wall. 


ERWENTER 
I have eyes. You are no midget. 


EMMETT 
What am I to think of you? Due to your neglect, I had no lunch 
today. 


ERWENTER 
Emmett, you area parasite, 


EMMETT 
Where have you been? Are you so busy chasing that vapid Tripp 
wench that you forgot my lunch? 


ERWENTER 
I will not hear Miss Tripp referred to in those terms. I repeat, you 
are a parasite. 


EMMETT 
You forget, Wilfred, that your security depends on my good will. 
I warn you, do not tamper with my appetite. Where have you been? 


ERWENTER 
Though it is none of your business, I will tell you. I have been to 
the Post Office. (Produces a small package) In my hand you will 
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observe a package. I prepared this package at the Post Office. 


EMMETT 


Did that take all day? 


ERWENTER 
Since this package is presumed to have come from Tibet it was 
necessary for me to find a piece of paper with the proper cancelled 
stamp on it. You forget that there is a philatelist in residence here. 


EMMETT 
May one inquire as to the contents of the package? 


ERWENTESR 
In this package is the potion of Twingsti. 


EMMETT 
Wilfred, do you mean to say that you neglected my lunch in order 
to prepare your imaginary aphrodisiac? 


ERWENTER 
(Putting the package away) Your \unch is not important. 


EMMETT 
Lunch not important? 


ERWENTER 
Which reminds me:that I have some chores for you to do. 


EMMETT 
Chores! 


ERWENTER 
(Brushing himself with flicks of hand) Simple tasks. They will not 
tax your time or spirit. 


EMMETT 
(Leans on elbow--produces old cigar butt and lights it) Wilfred, 
something has happened to your mind again. You have not acted like 
this since the time you offered to donate a live water buffalo to the 
Children’s Museum. Wilfred, it’s been one thing after the other. Re- 
member the cure you had for baldness? The Hopi Indian with the 
four brains? Remember the brassiere with the little springs? 





ERWENTER 
I still think it will work. 


EMMETT 
Your fantastic schemes have caused nothing but trouble. 





ERWENTER 

(Takes raw carrot out of hat and scrapes with knife) Emmett, | am 
going to do something worthwhile. It has been said by a minor poet 
that “The evil men do lives after them.” Emmett, I have decided to 
do some good for my fellow man. 





EMMETT 
In the past I have noticed that the good you do has dire consequences 
for everybody but yourself. 


ERWENTER 
(Cuts carrot into uneven pieces and gives smaller piece to Emmett) 
Emmett, these old people who live here are dead. They live in a 
world of dreams. One of them has alcoholic dreams, one dreams of 
the past, one dreams of far-away places, one dreams of the after- 
world; one, rather sensibly, dreams of getting out of here—but they 
are all dreams. Emmett, I plan to bring these people to life. 


EMMETT 
Do you fancy that by giving them an imaginary potion you'll make 
them younger? 


ERWENTER 
Of course not. The potion is just a prop. I'll force them out of the 
mental ruts they're in. The mind is the secret of youth, Emmett. These 
people’s minds have tricked them into being old. These people have 
forgotten how to laugh and dance and sing, and play upon a silver 
whistle. Their eyes can see no beauty, their ears can hear no music. 
They've forgotten how to taste and smell and touch the wonders of the 
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world. And most of all they've forgotten the foolish little things that 
people do when they are happy. They need to be reminded. Emmett, 
I am going to remind them. I am going to turn them inside out! 


EMMETT 
Even if it kills them, which it probably will. 


ERWENTER 
(Paying no attention, we crosses t0 church steps and sits) Miss 
Tripp isa lovely woman and she has kindness of feelings toward 
these people, but she does not understand their needs. 


EMMETT 
Which reminds me that you appear to be growing very fond of 
her. May I remind you that so far in your life you have been engaged 
to five women. May I further remind you that I extricated you from 
all five predicaments. Besides, I fear the Reverend doesn’t approve— 
he likes her himself. 
ERWENTER 
The man is a monster. He should have been born a machine for 
making buttons rather than a man. He has no soul. He has no under- 
standing. 
EMMETT 
Wilfred, let’s not stay here any longer—let’s be on our way to see 
what's over the top of the next hill. 


ERWENTER 
Now, about the chores . . . (watson appears at door left) For the 
third and last time, your dog isn’t in here. Kindly remove yourself 
from our wall. (emmetr disappears. To Watson) He's looking for 
an old white dog he claims is supposed to be here. 


WATSON 
(Descending steps and crossing to center) \'m very glad to find 
you alone, Mr. Erwenter. I've wanted to have a talk with you. 


ERWENTER 
An evening chat, Reverend. What could be more delightful. 


WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter. I have noticed an attachment growing between you 
and Miss Tripp. 
ERWENTER 
An attachment, Reverend? 


WATSON 
Let us say that she has become interested in you. 


ERWENTER 
We find each other attractive, Reverend. 


WATSON 
Miss Tripp is a very likeable young woman, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
I find the word “likeable” inadequate, Reverend. I would prefer 
“gorgeous.” Miss Tripp is a gorgeous woman. A luscious creature. 


WATSON 
I see. I see. Miss Tripp has led a very sheltered life. Very sheltered. 


ERWENTER 
Too sheltered. 


WATSON 
Perhaps it may have been. But the fact remains that she has led a 
sheltered life. 


ERWENTER 
Sheltered and wasted. A waste of desirable womanhood. 


WATSON 
Since we both agree that she has been sheltered, I think we'll both 
agree that her judgment in matters of love may not be developed. 


ERWENTER 
(Briskly) Then we should make every effort to develop it. We 
should find experiences for her. 
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WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter, you are an older man. You have lived your life. It 
is not fair to this young woman to encourage her in her foolish in- 
fatuation. 
ERWENTER 
Foolish infatuation? And why is it foolish? If it brings her happi- 
ness, then it justifies itself. 


WATSON 
There can be no real happiness between an old man and a young 


woman. 


ERWENTER 
Oh, but if there were a younger man, such as yourself, it would 
be perfectly proper. 
WATSON 
She would have a better chance of finding happiness with a man 
nearer her own age. Yes. 
ERWENTER 
Reverend, you're jealous. You have the bug yourself. 


WATSON 
As long as I do not demonstrate them, my feelings toward Miss 
Tripp are my own affair. 
ERWENTER 
Then you admit you care for her. 


WATSON 
I admit nothing. (Annoyed) Mr. Erwenter, I did not join you to 
discuss my emotions. I’m here to discuss yours. 


ERWENTER 
I have nothing to conceal. I find Miss Tripp most attractive and 
desirable and luscious. 


WATSON 
So it would seem. 

ERWENTER 
And I feel quite capable of bringing love into her life. 


WATSON 
In spite of the fact that you are an old man. 


ERWENTER 
In spite of the fact that I am an old man. 


WATSON 
You refuse to discourage the girl? 


ERWENTER 
Of course I refuse to discourage her. Reverend, I'm afraid you're 
acting a bit stuffy; loosen up. Forget some of your codes. You're 
making life too grim. 
WATSON 
Thank you for your advice, Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
Not at all, Reverend. Any time at all. (watson exits left) 


MISS TRIPP 
(As sue and THE OLD PEOPLE carry on a dining-room table) Mr. 
Beebe, your corner is dragging. 
BEEBE 


I'll hold it higher, then. Is this better? 


CHERRY 
The table is much heavier than it appears to be. 


BEEBE 
(As THE OLD peopLe see Erwenter and rush across to him) Mr. 
Erwenter, you're back. 
ALL OLD PEOPLE 
Mr. Erwenter! Mr. Erwenter’s back! Mr. Erwenter, you're back! 


BEEBE 


Did you find everything all right at the Post Office? 


ERWENTER 


(Waving them back to table) Later . . . Later. 


MISS TRIPP 

The table . . . we have to place the table. (THe oLp propLe gather 
around the table and set it in position) 

MRS. HANMER 
This is damn foolishness. 
ERWENTER 

I think you can set it down just about there. . . . Well done. Well 

done. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Gets sugar and salt and pepper) Mr. Erwenter, | think it’s a won- 
derful idea to eat outdoors. 


ERWENTER 
We shall have a banquet. A Roman feast beneath the stars. 


MRS. SAMPLER 

It would be wonderful. 

CHERRY 

But it seems too bad that we have to eat the same things we always 

eat indoors. 
ERWENTER 

This is just a start. A step in the right direction. During supper I 
am going to tell you of a plan I have to better the lot of each of you. 
There are big things in the wind. 

MRS. SAMPLER 
A plan, Mr. Erwenter? It would be wonderful to have a plan. 


MRS. HANMER 
I might have known it. Now he's got a plan. 


BEEBE 
What sort of a plan is it, Mr. Erwenter? 


MISS TRIPP 
Mr. Erwenter will tell us all about his plan at supper. Now we're 
all going inside and get washed up for the party. Come along now. 


MRS. HANMER 
(As THEY go off) I'm coming. I must say I don’t see any point in 
this. The table was in the dining room where it’s supposed to be. 
That's where you're supposed to eat—in a dining room. Everybody 
knows that. I don’t see any point in moving . . . (THEY are ail off. 
ERWENTER whistles and EMMETT appears over the wall) 


EMMETT 
Now what? 
ERWENTER 
About the chores, Emmett. There are a few little things we can 
do to brighten up the place. It’s the least we can do to repay these 
people for the kindness they have shown us. 


EMMETT 
I would like to hear a more detailed explanation of these chores. 
ERWENTER 
(Pacing up and down a bit) Emmett, to help these people we'll 
need some money and I have conceived a way to get it. It’s very 
simple. We'll have a church social, a bazaar. 


EMMETT 
(Spreading his hands) My dear Wilfred, people attending a church 
bazaar expect to find entertainment of some sort and you have no 
way here to entertain them. 
ERWENTER 
(Sits on the table with his legs crossed) Church bazaars are made 
up of simple pleasures, Emmett. Do not worry. But first we must 
make this garden look attractive. Bright green grass, gaily colored 
flowers, perhaps a bird-bath, and a shiny croquet set. Once we have 
the proper setting, it will be simple to prepare a stand for lemonade 
and sandwiches to which our customers may turn when they tire of 
playing a game called Bingo. 
EMMETT 
(Raigng eyebrows) Bingo. Ah, I see. Ingerfious. 


ERWENTER 
Among my other activities today I sandwiched in reconnaissance of 
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one sort or another. I have located a bird-bath not far from here. I 
have located a promising flower bed. On the lawn of a neighboring 
hospital there is a croquet set. And best of all, I know where a pile 
of manure sits steaming in the sun. These wonders we will work to- 


night in the still of dark. 


EMMETT 
And why are you doing this? 
ERWENTER 
Emmett, each man who lives should make one contribution to the 
happiness of the world before he leaves. 
EMMETT 
Spare the big talk. You are enamored of this Tripp wench. You're 
doing it for her. 
ERWENTER 
Listen, Emmett. Think of yourself at the end of the road. Life is 
over and you sum things up. You say to yourself, why have I lived? 
What have I contributed ? 


EMMETT 
You've fallen in love. Let me warn you that love holds hidden 
dangers. Love leads to marriage. Marriage leads to work. Work is 
living death. Think of it and be warned. Leave while you can still 
get away. 
ERWENTER 
The hospital is two blocks up the street. The croquet set is on the 
lawn. Get started on that right away and meet me here later. 


EMMETT 
No dinner, no croquet set. 
ERWENTER 
You're not cooperating. 
EMMETT 
My price is food. 
ERWENTER 


I give you my promise, I'll have it for you later. 


EMMETT 
But can I trust your promise? 
ERWENTER 
(Exploding) My word is not to be questioned! (18 jumps) I hear 
somebody coming! 
EMMETT 
And my dinner? 
ERWENTER 
Will be delivered to you later. Quick now! (Emmett drops out of 
sight. MRS. SAMPLER and BEEBE come on carrying a cloth and silver) 


BEEBE 
(To ERwENTER as they cross) We're going to set the table, Mr. Er- 
wenter. 
ERWENTER 
(Briskly) Then time is short. Dinner will be upon us. I must go 
and prepare myself for the feast. 


BEEBE 
(ERWENTER crosses to right) Mr. Erwenter, did you go to the Post 
Office? 
ERWENTER 
(Just before he goes off) 1 did. 1 have wonderful things to tell all of 
you as soon as we are gathered. (HE goes off) 


BEEBE 
(As they spread the cloth) Isn't Mr. Erwenter a wonderful man? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Sighing) Just having him here has made so big a difference. He's 


so vibrant and alive. 
BEEBE 


( Adjusting the cloth) | think it’s the potion he takes. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(As a conspirator) Do you really think so, Mr. Beebe? 


BEEBE 


(Leaning over table) What else could it be? 
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MRS. SAMPLER 


(Leaning over the other side of the table) | don’t know. Do you 


think . . . he takes it himself? 


BEEBE 
(Shakes head) He couldn't have, so far. He didn’t have any. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Edging around the table toward rest) Oh. Do you think he 
brought it back with him? 
BEEBE 
(Looking about quickly) He won't say so but I think he did. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Thrilled) Do you think he has it now? 


BEEBE 
(Nodding) | think so. I'm not sure, but I think so. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Simpers) I'd be afraid to try it. Wouldn't you? 


BEEBE 
(Stands up very straight) I'd try it. I wouldn't be afraid to try it. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Pretends to be shocked) You wouldn't. You wouldn't dare. 


BEEBE 
(Importantly) Yes | would 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Whispers) You would. 
BEEBE 
(Waving the silver in his hand) Vd try it in a second. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Eyeing him) lt might change you completely. (Archly) You'd 
chase after young girls and forget all about us old people. 


BEEBE 
(Surprised) Why, I wouldn’t at all! I'd chase mght after you, Mrs. 
Sampler. 
MRS. SAMPLER 


(Puts hands to cheeks) Mr. Beebe! 


BEEBE 
(Stodtly) That's just what I'd do. I'd chase right after you, Mrs. 
Sampler. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
(With mock fear) Mr. Beebe, I'll be frightened to death if you take 
the potion. I won't feel safe. (mrs. HANMER Comes on. sHE surveys the 
table, seEBE and SAMPLER, then sniffs) 


MRS. HANMER 
Are you frozen in that position? Are you staring into the deep 
blue wells of her eyes, Mr. Beebe? Isn’t it cozy? 


BEEBE 
(Confused) Mrs. Sampler and I were just setting the table. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Sweetly) Until you spoiled it. 
MRS. HANMER 

(As she crosses) (Waves her arm) Let’s all do mad things. Let's 
chop a hole in the ice and go swimming. (To Mrs. Sampler) Isn't it 
fun to be young and giddy and gay. The boys just can’t seem to let 
you alone. 

BEEBE 

(Cheerfully) Why, we're all going to be young again. Mr. Er- 

wenter is going to make us all young. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(As she sets out silver) Perhaps Mrs. Hanmer feels that there isn’t 
any hope in her case. 
MRS. HANMER 
(In loud voice) Hah! Claws! Listen to me, you baby blue-eyed 
crone! I’m not old but I’m old enough to know when to stop being 
on the make. 
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MRS, SAMPLER 
(Smirking) Since you're a reasonable woman, you must have 


stopped years ago. 


MRS. HANMER 


(Shouting) Why, you wrinkled old hypocrite! 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Spitefully) At least I'm not gruesome. People don’t avoid me. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Spacing out each word) Don’t you call me gruesome! 


BEEBE 

(Mildly) You'd better not shout so loud or Miss Tripp will hear 
you. 

MRS. HANMER 

(Turning on him) | don’t care whether she does or not. I know a 
thing or two about her. Don’t think I don’t know what's been going 
on. I could tell a thing or two. 

BEEBE 


(Eagerly) Did you see anything? 


MRS. HANMER 

(Nodding to herself) I'm not telling all I know. (miss HoaDLEy 
comes on right. sue staggers, leans against the wall, shakes her head, 
then crosses toward center in lurching steps) 


MISS HOADLEY 


Where’s the party . . . where’s the party? Goin’ to a party—wheeee! 


BEEBE 
(Indicating Hoadley) Why, she’s been drinking again! 


MRS. SAMPLER 


Poor Miss Hoadley. 


MRS. HANMER 

(Shouting at Hoadley) You've been on a party for the last three 
years. If you ever sober up you'll fill the garden with orange snakes 
and pink elephants. 


MISS HOADLEx 
(Staggers a bit) Drinks for the house! (Waves arm) It’s on me. 


BEEBE 
(Grabbing her arm and shouting into her ear) Tell me where your 
whiskey is and I'll get it for you. Then you can pass it around. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Screams) Thief, Murderer! (muss Tripp comes running on. su has 
her arms full of cups and saucers) 


MISS TRIPP 
What happened? What happened? (ste deposits cups and saucers 
on table) 


BEEBE 


(Mildly) 1 just asked her where she kept her bottle of whiskey. 


MRS. SAMPLER 


Mr. Beebe felt that she should be more generous with it. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Pointing to Beebe) Robbers! 


MISS TRIPP 
(Patting Miss Hoadley’s shoulder) It’s all right, Miss Hoadley. 
Nobody will touch your whiskey. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Smiling again) Drinks on the house? 


BEEBE 
(To Miss Tripp) That's what she said before. She wants to.give us 


some. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Crossing to table) No she doesn't. Besides, we have trouble enough 
with her without getting the rest of you drunk. (cHERRY comes on 
pushing mrs. Gross in her wheelchair) 
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MRS. GROSS 
I'll see to it. I'll see to it. There'll be no heathen doings while I'm 


here. 


MISS TRIPP 

(To all) While you set the table, I'll go and get the surprise I have 

for you. (sHE goes off right) 
MRS. SAMPLER 

(Looking about) Where is Mr. Erwenter? We can't start without 

Mr. Erwenter. 
BEEBE 
Mr. Erwenter. Mr. Erwenter. 


ERWENTER 
(Appears at window right. His face is lathered for shaving, and 
he holds a wet shaving brush in his hand.) \s the feast of Apollo 
ready? Are the lute players, handmaidens and dancing girls pre- 
pared? Does the wine of Bacchus flow for the bacchanale? 


CHERRY 
It's only stew, Mr. Erwenter. You'll have to pretend the rest. 


ERWENTER 
Why, Mr. Cherry, use your imagination . . . Look . . . ice cream. 
(Pretends to lick shaving brush as one would an ice cream cone.) 
(Miss TRIPP Comes on carrying a cake) 


MRS. SAMPLER 
(Pointing) She has a shortcake! 


BEEBE 
Is it a shortcake? Why, it is! It’s a shortcake. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Setting the cake down on a plate) That's right, it’s a shortcake. A 
strawberry shortcake. 
BEEBE 
Strawberry shortcake! Why, that's wonderful. We haven't had a 
shortcake in months. 


MISS TRIPP 
Well, we're going to have it now. Is everybody here? Where is Mr. 
Erwenter ? 
BEEBE 
(Pointing) He's inside. 
MISS TRIPP 
(Turning, sue looks up at house) Oliver. 


ERWENTER 
(Appearing at window) Yes, dear, I'm coming right out. (HE 
disappears from window) 
MISS TRIPP 
All right, Oliver. 


MRS. HANMER 
Humph. Oliver. (To all) You heard what she said. She called him 
Oliver. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
And he said “Yes, dear” to her. Didn't he sound nice when he said 
“Yes, dear”? 
CHERRY 
In Continental circles “My dear” is a common form of address. I’m 
sure Mr. Erwenter meant it that way. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
He sounded so nice—just like a husband. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Sniffing) It must be something in the air. “Oliver.” (exwEnTER 
comes striding on) 
ERWENTER 
(18 stops and admires them) You make a picture. A tableau. A 
happy group gathered to dine al fresco. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Holding out a dish of stew and a spoon to Erwenter) Oliver, you're 
the guest of honor. 
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ERWENTER 
(Taking stew) Thank you, darling. (Standing before them) Ladies 
and gentlemen, as we eat I would like to tell you of the plan I have 
made. 
MRS. HANMER 
From the talk around here, a plan isn’t the only thing you've made. 


ERWENTER 
I think that all of you will agree with me when I say that Miss 
Hoadley should have a hearing aid with batteries. 


MISS TRIPP 
Wouldn't that be wonderful! (Shouts to Miss Hoadley) We're 
going to get you a new hearing aid. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Nods vaguely) Good. 
MRS. HANMER 
(To Miss Tripp) She doesn’t know what you're talking about. 
Talking to her is like shouting down an empty tunnel. 


ERWENTER 

And I think that all of you will agree that Mr. Cherry should have 
new stamps, and Mrs. Sampler should have flowers that will grow, 
and Mrs. Hanmer an operation, and Mrs. Gross should have her 
mind adjusted. 

MRS. GROSS 

(Startled) My mind adjusted! There’s nothing the matter with my 

mind. 
BEEBE 
(Interrupting) And me. Did you have anything in mind for me? 


ERWENTER 
Yes, Mr. Beebe. There is ta be something for you. I will discuss it 
with you later in private. 


BEEBE 
(With a man-to-man nod) | understand. I understand. 


ERWENTER 


In order to obtain these things it will take a slight amount of money. 
I have a plan to raise that money by our own efforts. It’s very simple. 


I propose that we have a church bazaar. 


MISS TRIPP 


A bazaar, Oliver? 
Together 


CHERRY 


(Looking about) A church bazaar here. 


BEEBE 
Oh, we could never do that. 
ERWENTER 
Why couldn't you do that? 
BEEBE 


The Reverend Watson would never permit it. 
ERWENTER 
Why wouldn't he? 
CHERRY 
He wouldn't think it was the right thing to do. 


ERWENTER 
That’s asinine. Churches have bazaars all the time. 


MRS. SAMPLER 


(Timidly) Respectable churches? 


ERWENTER 
(To Mrs. Sampler) It's a way of making money. 


MRS. GROSS 
There's nothing the matter with my mind. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Banging the table with her hand) He's right. If we could get 
people to come here we could get money from them. People will spend 
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money just because it’s a church. ERWENTER 
Because it was harmless. 
CHERRY 


That's exactly why the Reverend Watson would never allow it. He WATSON 
has very fine principles. May I ask what you had to do with this? 


ERWENTER ERWENTER 
(Shrugging) His principles are making spineless cowards out of | I thought of it. 


all of you. Do you want to be cowards? 





WATSON 
name etese The place for a steeple is on top of a church. The place for a saddle 
There's nothing the matter with my mind. | ison the back of a horse. The place for a hat is on top of the head. 
MRS. SAMPLER | ERWENTER 
It would be splendid if we could do it. Obviously—obviously. 
WATSON 


BEEBE 
It sounds all right to me. A church bazaar. 


You know where that table belongs and I want it put there at once. 
Do you hear me, at once! (HE exits) 
MRS. SAMPLER 


ra ' ' = ERWENTER 
(To Miss Tripp) What do you think, Miss Tripp: Catis Dili eeieeeiie 


MISS TRIPP 
I don’t know. I’m sure the Reverend Watson wouldn't like it. 
Oliver, how much do you think we would make? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
I think it was very rude of him to shout at us. 


ERWENTER , ; 
I guess we got him real mad that time. 


Perhaps five or six hundred. 
MRS. SAMPLER MISS HOADLEY 
. SAD 
Dollars? What's the matter now? Jumping up and down, up and.down, up 


and down. Where're we going? 
CHERRY 


Five or six hundred! MRS. HANMER 

MISS TRIPP I told you. I told you. You were warned by me. Everybody heard me 
Then we'll try it. say that the table belonged in the dining room. (THE OLD PEOPLE carry 
; the table off as watson comes on left) 





ERWENTER 
As soon as the feast is over it will be time for the dance to begin. 
What will it be? A Morris Dance, a minuet, a quadrille or cotillion, ENWENIED So puttepe | did te pene fen Sek deeeinene 
or perhaps a reel or hornpipe or a jig. A jig’s the thing! The very life—they can't take thet away from you. a 
thing. As for music, let me see. I have it and it fits quite well—“Little Jeob Ferrer, Burton Mallery, end Willem ivan 
Brown Jug”! (att exclaim) We'll try it once to set the pace. Ready? 


(ALL exclaim—rTHEY sing) (WATSON appears in doorway and song 


stops) 
ERWENTER 
Something ? 


vendamm 


WATSON 
May I ask what this demonstration is about? 


MISS TRIPP 
We were just singing a song, Reverend. 


WATSON 


Did it occur to you that there might be people in the church? It so 
happens that there are. 


MISS TRIPP 
I didn’t think of it, Reverend. 


WATSON 
May I ask where that table came from? 


MISS TRIPP 
It's the dining room table, Reverend. 
WATSON 
Then why isn’t it in the dining room? 
MISS TRIPP 
We thought it would be nice to have an outdoor supper. 
WATSON 
So you found it necessary to move the dining room table out into 
the yard. 
MISS TRIPP 
Wasn't that proper, Reverend? 
WATSON 
It was not. 


MISS TRIPP 
I'm sorry. It seemed harmless. 
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WATSON 
Miss Tripp, will you please remain? I wish to speak to you. 


MISS TRIPP 
Certainly, Reverend. 


ERWENTER 
Do you want me to stay with you? 


MISS TRIPP 
No, Oliver. I know how to handle the Reverend (erwenTerR waves 
his hand in a derisive gesture to Watson, whistles loudly and departs) 


MISS TRIPP 
(To Watson) Why did you make those people take that table in? 


WATSON 
I lost my temper. I'm sorry that I was so disagreeable. Tell them that 
they can bring it back out. 


MISS TRIPP 
It's too late now. 
WATSON 
That's too bad. 
MISS TRIPP 


What was it you wanted to see me about? 


WATSON 
Oh. It’s about Erwenter. He seems to be an upsetting influence 
here. 


MISS TRIPP 
Whom does he upset? 


WATSON 
Our guests. He upsets our guests. 


MISS TRIPP 
Just the guests? 


WATSON 
Who else could he upset besides the guests? 


MISS TRIPP 
You. 
WATSON 
Me? I have no objection to him. He seems to be an . . . interesting 
man. 
MISS TRIPP 
Fascinating. 
WATSON 
Interesting. 
MISS TRIPP 


He has a great deal of charm. 


WATSON 
I imagine he must appear attractive to some women. 


MISS TRIPP 
Very attractive. 
WATSON 


He must have been quite handsome . . . thirty years ago. 


MISS TRIPP 
What's the matter with him now? 


WATSON 


. . his face is wrinkled. 


MISS TRIPP 
You haven't seen him up close. 


His face . 


WATSON 
Has he made any—advances? 


MISS TRIPP 
He tried to kiss me. 


WATSON 
Well, doesn’t he know that we're engaged? 


MISS TRIPP 
How could he? There is no ring on my finger—no date set—and 
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the last time you told me you loved me was four months ago. 


WATSON 
People who are in love don’t have to keep proving it to each other. 


MISS TRIPP 

What are they supposed to do—keep it bottled up inside them? 
WATSON 

Is it meant to go on display? 


MISS TRIPP 
Are you ashamed of being in love? 


WATSON 
Of course I’m not ashamed. 


MISS TRIPP 
Then can’t you say I love you? 


WATSON 

All right! I. . . Oh, this is foolishness! (Stomps off) (The soft 
whistle of “Annie Laurie” is heard from off. EMMETT appears over 
the wall. we peers about in the moonlit garden but does not see Miss 
Tripp in the shadow of tho tree. After satisfying himself that the 
garden is empty, ue fusses around for a moment, then produces a 
number of croquet mallets and balls. we sits on the wall and starts 
throwing the mallets down, one by one) 


MISS TRIPP 
What are you doing? (Stepping forward into the moonlight) Why 
are you throwing those sticks down here? 


EMMETT 
They're croquet mallets. 


MISS TRIPP 
Why are you throwing them down here? 


EMMETT 
(Reflects for a moment) Look at it from the other side. Why 
shouldn't I be? 


MISS TRIPP 
Whom do they belong to? Are they yours? 


EMMETT 
If you care to catch, I'll throw the balls to you. 


MISS TRIPP 
(As HE makes to throw) Don't! I can’t catch. 


EMMETT 
(Throwing ball) Nonsense. (ste catches it) The average woman 
can get her hands on almost anything. (ERWENTER comes on right. HE 
has the rooster on one hand and strokes it with the other) 


ERWENTER 
(To Emmett) What are you doing there, my man! 


EMMETT 
It depends on the point of view. To the wall I am a burden. To the 
lawn I represent a striking force. To the croquet balls | am momen- 
tum. To the owner of this place I am a messenger. 


ERWENTER 
A messenger? This is very unconventional, sir. Please explain your 
actions. 


EMMETT 
Catch. (He throws a ball to Erwenter) No doubt you've heard of 
Wilfred Tasbinder, the philanthropist? 


ERWENTER 


(Nodding) A name well known to all. 


EMMETT 
(Throwing another ball) You are then familiar with his secret 
charities. 


ERWENTER 
Of course. Who hasn't heard? 
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EMMETT 
Then I must tell you that I am one of his agents. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Utterly confused) A philanthropist? What did you say his name 
was? 
EMMETT 
(HE swivels and stands on the ledge facing them) Both at once. (HE 
throws two balls at once. One to Erwenter, the other to Miss Tripp. 
HE disappears) 
MISS TRIPP 
What did he say the man’s name was? 


ERWENTER 
Wilfred Tasbinder. He’s mad as a hatter—gives things away. 


MISS TRIPP 
It's crazy, but it’s wonderful. 


ERWENTER 
My dear, it is a stroke of good fortune that has come in the nick 
of time. We can use a croquet set. For that matter we can use almost 
anything. 
MISS TRIPP 
They’re new and strong. And they're ours. Think of it. 


ERWENTER 
He may leave more things during the night. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Sitting) It’s just as if they dropped out of the air. 


ERWENTER 
(Coming behind her) They came from the other side of the wall. 
That's where things happen—where life is lived instead of wasted. 
There’s more to the world than odds and ends that dribble over walls. 


MISS TRIPP 
I guess I'm afraid of the world. 


ERWENTER 
Isn't that foolish? The world is yours as much as any other’s. 


MISS TRIPP 
Perhaps it is foolish, but I wouldn't know what to do if I left here. 
I wouldn’t know where to go or how to get the most out of life. 


ERWENTER 
I can show you how to get the most out of life. 


MISS TRIPP 
Perhaps I've waited too long. 


ERWENTER 
The more the palate dries, the more it tingles when it touches wine. 
Listen . . . I can show you where a golden cockatoo sits in a little 
crooked tree . . . where green and copper fishes lunge through a 
cobalt pool . . . where a shaft of saffron yellow sunlight illuminates 
a single blood-red rose . . . to strange enchanted places where mystic 
things can happen to the soul . . . and I can give you love. 


MISS TRIPP 
Perhaps I don’t know any more about love than I do about the 
world. 


ERWENTER 
I can show you a love that has no limits to its ecstasy . . . I can 
give you a love that does not fear its own awakening. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Starting) Oliver, please . . . Oliver, there’s somebody at that 
window! 
ERWENTER 
Nonsense. You mustn't let your mind jump about so. 


MISS TRIPP 
It’s the Reverend and he’s been listening! 
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ERWENTER 
You're behaving in a most feminine manner. There is no . . . 
MISS TRIPP 

Shhbh. 


ERWENTER 


My dear, if it will make you happy, I'll close the window. (ue 


closes it and WATSON opens it) You'll excuse us, I’m sure. (18 closes it 
again and WATSON Opens it again) 


WATSON 


(To Erwenter) That will be enough! (To Miss Tripp) Harriet, 


can't you see what this man is after? Have you lost your reason? This 
man is not an honorable man. He is not a gentleman. His feelings 
toward you are primitive, his intentions carnal and immediate. 


ERWENTER 
A strong pronunciamento, sir! You trade upon your collar and 


your cloth. Are you sure you can stand up in your window pulpit 
and read what is written in my heart? I say you can’t. I say you're 
wrong. (To Miss Tripp) Believe me, he is wrong. 


WATSON 


(To Erwenter) May | also point out to you that Miss Tripp and I 


are engaged! 


ERWENTER 
(Surprised) Engaged! (Turning to Miss Tripp) Engaged? 


MISS TRIPP 
Yes, Oliver, the Reverend and I are engaged. 


WATSON 

Thank you, Harriet. I’m sure that I can trust your judgment. I am 
very sorry if you were misled, Mr. Erwenter, we did not mean to 
embarrass you. (He closes window) 


ERWENTER 
(To Miss Tripp) Embarrass! Hmmmmm. What mockery of love's 
demands have you two proper people perpetrated? 


MISS TRIPP 
The Reverend and I have an understanding. 


ERWENTER 
And just what do you understand? 


MISS TRIPP 
We understand that . . . that some day he will put a ring on my 
finger. 
ERWENTER 
Some day! When is some day? If you want a ring, I'll give it to 


you now. 


MISS TRIPP 
Now, Oliver? 


ERWENTER 

We're in love now. Why wait three years to confirm it? I regret 
the fact that I don’t have the proper ring to place upon your finger. 
This cigar band will have to serve as the symbol of our love. Don’t 
move and I'll slip it on your finger. 


MISS TRIPP 
But, Oliver, shouldn't we talk it over first? 


ERWENTER 
Talk—what is there to talk about? Besides, I’m not the chatty sort. 


MISS TRIPP 
But, Oliver, we haven't known each other long enough 


ERWENTER 

Lovers do not live by calendars or sundials. Time will pilfer love 

and rob it of the magic that will always give the world eternity. I 

can show you a love that is not bound by time or space or stars or man, 

for love is but a dream that fades away unless tomorrow differs from 
yesterday. 
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Tea apa 


MISS TRIPP 
But, Oliver, how can I know my mind on such sudden notice? 


ERWENTER 
You don’t, nor do I know mine, but the grave’s no place to find 


the final calculation that tells one that it is safe to love. There now, 
this paper jewel is upon your finger. Now we'll promise all the things 
that lovers vow. 


BEEBE 


(In window off x.) Mr. Erwenter . . . Mr. Erwenter . . . He’s out 


in the garden. Let's go out. 


ERWENTER 
Passion in a goldfish bowl. We'll meet here later when all is still. 


You'll come to me? 


MISS TRIPP 
I'll come, Oliver. 
ERWENTER 
Here then, ten long lonesome hours beyond the day's meridian. 


Farewell . . . (sue exits right, as peese and cuerry enter. Both are 
dressed in nightgowns and bathrobes) 


BEEBE 
Why, she looked as if she were carrying a croquet mallet. My, my, 


my! 


CHERRY 
She also looked as if she didn’t know she was carrying it. 


BEEBE 
Mr. Erwenter, did it come? 
ERWENTER 
Did what come? 
BEEBE 
The potion of Twingsti? 
ERWENTER 
Oh! Yes, it came. I have it on my person somewhere. (Produces 
package) 
CHERRY 
It's a very small package. 
BEEBE 


(Knowingly) It doesn’t take much of it. 


CHERRY 
(Peering closely at stamp) The stamp is in excellent condition. The 
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ERWENTER: Due to a disastrous fire which wiped 
out my effects, | have nothing in the world but 
this lovely rooster. 
MRS. HANMER: It looks as though it had been a 
rooster too long 

José Ferrer and Doro Merande 


vandamm 


perforations aren't torn at all. Sometimes they're torn, you know. 


BEEBE 
The address is written in English. 


ERWENTER 
He must have got somebody to do it for him. That's not his writing. 


CHERRY 
Had you planned to save the stamp yourself ? 


ERWENTER 
I was in hopes that you would be able to use it. 


CHERRY 
Thank you for your kindness, sir. May I have the paper also? I'll 
take the stamp off myself. 
BEEBE 
Why don’t you open it up? 


ER WENTER 
Now? We'll split it three ways. 


BEEBE 


I'll close the door. Put it away Hoadley is coming. 


ERWENTER 
Hoadley, quick out the garden door! 


BEEBE 
Why should we hide? 
ERWENTER 
I have a reason. Quick. (Exit u.c.—peer over wall right. Miss HOAD- 
LEY comes on right and heads for tree. sut looks about, then reaches 
up into tree and pulls out bottle. Takes a nip. Wipes her mouth and 
puts bottle back, turns and goes off right. exwenter brings forth the 
bottle as cerry and wrest gather around) By the shortest of kilts it 
turns out to be Scotch. 
CHERRY 
Scotch whiskey. 
ERWENTER 
Gentlemen, I presume that both of you are opportunists. 


BEEBE 
Won't you go first, Mr. Erwenter? 


CHERRY 
You first. 
ERWENTER 
To the wormy bones of the brothers Haig. May their ectoplasmic 
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bowels quiver in rapport with mine. (He drinks. Passes the bottle 
to Cherry) 


BEEBE 
Open the package. 
ERWENTER 
Whiskey and the potion of Twingsti. We're in for a wild night. 
(ue passes bottle to Beebe, the paper to Cherry. we then offers Beebe 
the box of pellets) 
BEEBE 
Why, they’re like rolled-up bread crumbs. 


ERWENTER 
Rolled up pellets of passion . . . have one. (seese takes pellet) And 
wash it down with the tears of Highland lassies. 


BEEBE 
My goodness. I'm nervous. This is my first time. 


ERWENTER 
Go ahead. (seese takes a pellet, eats it and drinks from the whis- 
key bottle. Offers to Cherry) Go ahead. 


CHERRY 


Thank you, but I don’t think I'd better. 


BEEBE 
You said you would. 
CHERRY 


I'll keep the stamp, though, if I may? 


ERWENTER 
Feel safe in taking one. They cannot hurt you. Look. (Taking two 
or three) Like candy. 
BEEBE 
Don’t waste them! (erwenTER offers Cherry pellets again) 


CHERRY 
I'll try one just to see what they're like. (He takes one and washes 
down with whiskey) 
ERWENTER 
A note from the Rubaiyat’s haunting quatrains: 
“Come fill the cup, and in the fire of Spring 
The winter garment of Repentance fling 
The bird of time has but a little way 
To fly—and Lo, the bird is on the wing.” 
(ue drinks and turns to Beebe) How do you feel? 


BEEBE 
I don’t feel anything yet. 
ERWENTER 
Have patience, my friend, the potion is up against enormous odds. 
Have another. (The bottle and box of pellets are passed rapidly back 
and forth between the two old men. ERWENTER stops them and drinks 
from the bottle himself. ax settle back) 


BEEBE 
Let’s yell dirty words. 

CHERRY 
Why? 

BEEBE 
For the fun of it. 

CHERRY 
All right. 

BEEBE 


(He crosses left and stands beneath church window. ue shouts) 
Hell. (He returns to his seat and takes a nip from the bottle) 


ERWENTER 
Think of a worse one. 


BEEBE 


(Crossing to church window again, ue shouts even louder) Hell 
and damnation! (Very pleased with himself, we returns to his seat 


again) 
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ERWENTER 


Give it a real bad one. 
BEEBE 


I'll make this one good and loud. (Crosses to window and shouts 
at the top of his voice) Damn it to hell. 


WATSON 

(The window opens suddenly and watson appears. Both wuuse and 
CHERRY jump as if they had been shot) Go to bed! (ctterry and sunse 
exit right, running. ERWENTER sits) 


WATSON 

(Appearing in door left) Mr. Erwenter, my grandfather built this 
church. Two of my uncles have been pastors here. We have tried to 
set up standards our parishioners might be guided by. We do not 
pretend that our way of life is absolute—nor do we state that it is 
the only correct approach to living—but it is ours. And by our stand- 
ards what you have just done was anything but proper. I will say 
more about it in the morning—good night. (HE goes out) 


ERWENTER 

To some it would appear a low and cunning trick without a purpose 
but there is more to come. When all the pieces are in place its value 
will be seen. (Sees piece of paper dropped by Cherry) A scrap of paper 
and a stamp, but it made the old man happy. The seventh age of man 
is filled with fears of what the eighth in hell or heaven offers. What 
tragedy it is to see the dignity of man degraded by the loss of love 
for life! To shrink from life before the dust repays the dust from 
which it came is more evil than all the devil’s sins incarnate. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Appearing in window right) Oliver. 


ERWENTER 

You've come at last. The Capulets are tucked away, the Montagues 
aslumber while two lovers woo in a clandestine covenant. I tremble 
with the fear that you are but a lovely apparition and I a creaking 
ancient who dreams while he’s awake. Come, we'll find a rendezvous 
for love’s embarrassed when two lovers are apart, and I can no longer 
wait to take you in my arms. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Shakes her head) \'m still afraid of silly things that women think 
of. Of what is sure, of what is safe. 


ERWENTER 
I ask a question and beg an answer from your lips red wine in- 
carnadine against the snow. I ask for the three small words that spin 
the universe. 
MISS TRIPP 
(Smiling) Most women prefer to have their lovers say it first. 


ERWENTER 

Then I say at once I love you and darn myself for having tarried. 
The world is full of women of all shapes and sizes who have love to 
peddle for security, but none have I ever seen to move me until now. 
I only ask of you to whisper once you love me. 


MISS TRIPP 
It seems a bold thing to say: I love you, Oliver. 


ERWENTER 

There, it’s done and we are now as one. Come, that 1 may touch 
your finger tips with lips that mute before the wonder that you bring 
to love. The devil shreds his horns in anguish at his failure to prevent 
a love so pure and so sublime. 


MISS TRIPP 
Oliver, this is an unusual situation and we have quite a few prob- 
lems to face. We'll have to be practical. 


ERWENTER 
High noon’s the time for being practical. Midnight knows no 
reason. 


MISS TRIPP 
But how are we going to live? 









ERWENTER 
Live? What's going to keep us from living? 


MISS TRIPP 
We can't live on nothing. You'll have to find work of some sort. 


ERWENTER 
You just leave everything to Oliver Erwenter. I'll take care of us. 


MISS TRIPP 
And we'll have to find some place to call home. 


ERWENTER 
Of course, my sweet, but we can't look for it tonight. 


MISS TRIPP 
If we marry there may be more than just the two of us. 


ERWENTER 
You have relations? 


MISS TRIPP 
I mean that we may have babies. 


MRS. GROSS 


(From off x.) Miss Tripp! Miss Tripp! 


MISS TRIPP 
Mrs. Gross is calling me. Good night, Oliver. 


ERWENTER 
(After sue closes window) Babies? What does society expect of a 
seventy-seven-year-old man? 


CURTAIN 
ACT THREE 
SCENE 
The garden looks very different. Many kinds of flowers are set 
along the wall. A small cedar tree has been planted in the corner. A 


bird bath is near center. The croquet set has been set up down left. A 
wheel of chance has been nailed to the tree. 


BEEBE 
(Entering right) My, my, my—Why, look at the garden. (Shout- 
ing back to the house) The garden's been changed. 


CHERRY 
(Coming on and surveying garden) \t's remarkable. I find it re- 
markable. (miss HOADLEY and MRS. HANMER appear at window right) 


MISS HOADLEY 
No. God bless me! Is it real ? 


MRS. HANMER 
I can’t believe my eyes. I’m looking right at it and I don’t believe it. 


BEEBE 
(Excited) Everything is getting younger. 


CHERRY 
She did have a croquet set. 


BEEBE 
We're getting younger. We're getting younger by the minute. 
(Nudging Cherry) Don't you feel it? 


CHERRY 
I feel quite exhilarated. 


MISS HOADLEY 


(To Hanmer) How'd it happen? 


MRS. HANMER 
(Shouting) That crazy Erwenter must have done it. Let's go out. 
(rity disappear. mrs. Gross wheels on from right) 


MRS. GROSS 


God did it. Cast out sin and the angels can get at a place to fix 
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it up. 
BEEBE 
I feel alive! I feel alive from my head to my toes! 


MRS. GROSS 
You can see what decency does to a place. It cleans it up and makes 
it shine. 


BEEBE 
There's a croquet set right there waiting. Let's play croquet! (1104p 
LEY and HANMER come on right) 


CHERRY 
A short game should be invigorating. 


MRS. HANMER 
Wait until the Reverend finds out about this! (cHerry and BEEBE 
cross to croquet set. THEY start to play) 


BEEBE 
(Frisking around) Why, | feel as wild as a tiger cub! (Jumps in 
air) Like a whippersnapper! 
CHERRY 
(Playing croquet) You do look younger, Mr. Beebe. It’s just the 
way he said. You look twenty-five years younger. 


BEEBE 
So do you. We both look younger. 


CHERRY 
Wait until Mrs. Sampler sees you now. She won't think you're the 
same person. 


BEEBE 
Oh-ho! You wait and see. I'm going to court her this morning. You 
can court her, too. We'll make it a triangle. 


MRS. GROSS 
(As nanmer tugs at Hoadley’s sleeve and beckons her over to the 
right) This is the way it is in the afterworld. Everything clean and 
neat. Everything in its place. 


MRS. HANMER 
(Looks around, then shouts into Miss Hoadley’s ear) Did anything 
happen to you last night? 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Rattles her head rapidly) You're hissing. I can’t tell what you're 
saying when you hiss. 


MRS. HANMER 
Did anybody try to get at you? 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Slow to understand) Get at me? 


MRS, HANMER 
(Snapping out the words) A man? 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Surprised, she starts to shout) Am 


MRS. HANMER 
(Clutching her arm) Shhbh. 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Trying to pull away) What's the matter with you? 


MRS. HANMER 
Listen to me. Did anybody try to get into your room last night? 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Shaking her head) | didn’t hear anybody. 


MRS. HANMER 
Never mind what you heard. Did you see anybody? 


MISS HOADLEY 


(Shakes head) 1 didn't see a soul. 


MRS. HANMER 

(Crooking finger at Miss Hoadley) Something happened to me. 
Listen. (ste pauses) Somebody tried to get at me. Rattled the door 
handle. 
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MISS HOADLEY 


(Awed) Is that right? What did you do? 


MRS. HANMER 


(Snapping) What do you think I did? 


MISS HOADLEY 
(Leans toward her) You did! 


MRS. HANMER 
No, I'm a lady! I'm a lady! Everybody knows I’m a lady. (mas. 
SAMPLER comes on. sHE looks about, then runs a few steps toward 
Center) 
MRS. SAMPLER 
(Gushing) It's a fairyland! Oh, lovely, lovely fairyland! (ste walks 
about with her arms spread, palms up) | feel like a girl—a little girl! 
(ste twirls) It’s so enchanting. It’s so beautiful. It makes me want to 
dance and sing. (se twirls again and bends down over flowers) 


MRS. HANMER 


(Watching Mrs. Sampler) Well. Well. Well. 


BEEBE 
Mrs. Sampler’s happy. Isn’t that nice. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Phlox and marigolds and zinnias and nasturtiums—and even pop- 
pies. They look so bright and strong. 


MRS. HANMER 
(To Miss Hoadley) 1 smell a rat. I think the old bag of bones is 
up to something. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
(Archly) Oh, Mr. Beebe. Come and look at the flowers with me. 


MRS. HANMER 
I knew it! I knew it! 
BEEBE 
(Lets mallet drop) Mrs. Sampler, you look so nice standing there 
with the flowers. 
CHERRY 
It’s your turn, Mr. Beebe. 
BEEBE 
(To Mrs. Sampler) Just to look at you is like looking at a picture 
painted by a painter. 
MRS. HANMER 
Isn't she a bitch! 
CHERRY 
We can't play, Mr. Beebe, if you don’t take your turn. 
BEEBE 
(Clutching himself) Supposing I come over there. What would 
you do? 
MRS. SAMPLER 
You'll have to come over and see. 


MRS. HANMER 
It's not right to watch them. 


CHERRY 
Mr. Beebe, I'll have to ask you to decide whether or not you're 
going to play. 
BEEBE 
Do you dare me to come over there? 


MRS. SAMPLER 


You're not very brave, Mr. Beebe. 


CHERRY 
Am I to take it you're not going to play? 


MRS. HANMER 
He’s playing. They just changed the game, that's all. 


BEEBE 
(Running toward Mrs. Sampler) Here | come, Mrs. Sampler. 
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MRS. SAMPLER 
(As BeEse catches her and embraces her) Mr. Beebe. (watson en- 
ters left) 
WATSON 
Here! What are you doing? 


BEEBE 
We weren't doing anything, Reverend. 


WATSON 
What's happened? Who put those flowers there? Where did this 
croquet set come from? 
CHERRY 
We don’t know, Reverend. They were here when we came out of 
the house this morning. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
Don't they look nice, Reverend. 


WATSON 
Very nice indeed. But I'd feel better if I knew where they came 
from. (Eyeing them) All of you seem to be different today. 


MRS. HANMER 


The damn fools all think they're young. 


BEEBE 
We're getting younger, Reverend. 


WATSON 
I must admit that you look younger—much younger. 


CHERRY 
We feel better, too, Reverend. Thanks to Mr. Erwenter. 


WATSON 
Perhaps I've been wrong about Erwenter. (Noticing wheel) What's 
that wheel for? 


BEEBE 
Which wheel, Reverend? 


WATSON 
(Pointing) That round thing with the numbers. 


MRS. GROSS 
It’s for the bazaar. It’s for the bazaar. 


WATSON 
(To all) Mrs. Gross is fooling, of course. 


CHERRY 
Not exactly, Reverend. 


MRS. HANMER 
You're in for it now. They put posters up all over the city. 


WATSON 
Without permission! 
MRS. GROSS 
No permission. 
WATSON 


What do the posters promise the public? 


BEEBE 
Bingo. 
WATSON 
Bingo! 
BEEBE 
(Nodding) Bingo. 
WATSON 


What else do the posters say? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
They say where it is. 
WATSON 
Well, where is it? 
MRS. HANMER 
It's here today. 


WATSON 
Do you realize what you've done? We can’t have a bazaar or any- 
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thing like a bazaar without permission from the Bishop. 


ALL OLD PEOPLE 


(Turn to him) The Bishop. 


WATSON 


(Nodding) The Bishop! 


MISS HOADLEY 


What's he saying? What's he saying? 


MRS. HANMER 
(To Miss Hoadley) He says we're trying to put on a bazaar with- 
out permission. 
MISS HOADLEY 
Tell him I made cookies. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
That's right, Reverend, she made cookies, | made marmalade, Mrs. 
Hanmer baked bread and Mr. Cherry and Mr. Beebe worked very 
hard making the booths. 


CHERRY 
The work is almost done. 


WATSON 

I see. I see. (Pause) You know the Bishop is against bazaars. The 
Bishop would be very angry if he saw that game wheel and caught 
somebody playing Bingo. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Reverend. Do you mean we can’t have the bazaar? 


WATSON 
I wish there was a way for you to have it, but there doesn’t seem 


to be. 


BEEBE 
That's all right, Reverend—we don’t mind. 


WATSON 
(118 pauses, then adds an additional apology) \f 1 could get the 
Bishop to agree, I'd do it for you. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
We don’t need to have a bazaar, Reverend. 


WATSON 
(Deciding to take the bull by the horns) 1 think you do. I don’t 
know how I'm going to talk him into it, but I'll try. 


CHERRY 
You will, Reverend? 

WATSON 
I'll get him to agree somehow. 


BEEBE 
Maybe everything's going to turn out all right. Come on inside, 
everybody. We've got work to do. 


MISS HOADLEY 


(As THEY go off) What did he say? 


CHERRY 
(Shouts in her ear) He's going to help us. 


MISS HOADLEY 
Good. Tell him I'll give him a drink. (THE oLp pEopLe exit right, 
and ERWENTER, carrying Omar's cage in one hand and a box in the 
other, comes on Center) 
WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter, may I ask where the flowers and that croquet set 
came from? 
ERWENTER 
Why do you want to know? 
WATSON 
Mr. Erwenter, I appreciate what you have done for the people who 
live here. I will admit that I was wrong and you were right and I will 
do what I can to help you have your bazaar. 
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ERWENTER 
Thank you. 
WATSON 
But I am still running this church and this home and I want to 
know where all these things came from. 


ERWENTER 


When the time is ripe you will be told. 


WATSON 
I want to know right now. 


ERWENTER 
That creates an unfortunate situation, because I’m not going to 
tell you. 


WATSON 
You must realize, Mr. Erwenter, that I will have to explain this 


to the Bishop. 


ERWENTER 
In that case you need not worry. I will talk to the Bishop. The 
Bishop and I are close warm friends. 


WATSON 
You say that you will talk to the Bishop. Just what do you plan to 
say to him? 
ERWENTER 
I will visit him and we will chat over a glass of his tawny port and 
a pair of his big cigars. I will convince him that the bazaar is a worth- 
while project and one to be desired. 


WATSON 
There is no need for anybody to visit the Bishop, since he is coming 
here this morning to examine our records. However, when he arrives 


here I will do the talking. 


ERWENTER 

I don’t mean to embarrass you by pointing it out, but I am far more 
convincing than you are. For you to go up against the Bishop would 
be like Daniel entering the lions’ den. I suggest that you turn the 
matter over to me. 


WATSON 


(As ue goes off) I don’t think I'll have to call on you. 


ERWENTER 
Perhaps he won't, at that. 
EMMETT 
(Appearing over wall) | have grown weary of squatting on this 
ledge. Fill your pockets with food for us and grain for the bird and 
let's be on our way. 
ERWENTER 
I have a moral commitment that I must abide by. 1 fear we must 
linger three days longer. 


EMMETT 
Moral commitment? What are you talking about? 


ERWENTER 
The Church of John bazaar. Today, tomorrow and the next day. 


EMMETI 
You're not going ahead with it? 


ERWENTER 
Emmett, I am not the same man who came here two days ago. 


EMMETT 
Then who are you? 


ERWENTER 

I have just discovered that bringing happiness to these old people 
gives one a feeling of rich reward. When I came here a bed and board 
was all I needed. Three square meals and a downy bed was the ex- 
tent of my desires. Then I saw them grow young before my eyes and 
something happened to me. I felt the warm glow of satisfaction. | 
tell you, Emmett, I have grown very fond of these old people. 


EMMETT 
It’s worse than I thought. Wilfred, you're going to find yourself 
in a Salvation Army uniform holding a tambourine. 
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ERWENTER 
I have even more news . . . I have made a splendid deal with the 
rooster man. 
EMMETT 


You've been diddled by . . . what rooster man? 


ERWENTER 
There is only one rooster man. The dean of fighting bird breeders 
hereabouts. He is justly famous. 


EMMETT 
What has he got to do with all this? 


ERWENTER 
I have induced him to enter his rooster against my rooster as a 
feature attraction for the male guests at the bazaar. To adopt the 
nomenclature of the gaming cognoscenti, we will have a cockfight. 
EMMETT 
A cockfight? You can’t have a cockfight at a church bazaar. 


ERWENTER 
Nonsense, it’s the very thing you need at a church bazaar. 


EMMETT 
In case it’s slipped your mind, that rooster belongs to me. 


ERWENTER 

Have you forgotten your wager? The jug of wine against the 

rooster. The bird is almost mine. Today it will be mine if I fulfil my 
promise and make these people laugh and sing and dance. 
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EMMETT 
Wilfred, you are now only one jump ahead of the man from the 
happy house. You'll be holding hands with yourself in a strait- 
jacket. Are you going to stay here the rest of your life taking care of 
these old people? 
ERWENTER 
Of course not. Once the bazaar is over the three of us will take the 
bird and be on our way. 
EMMETT 
Did you say the three of us? 


ERWENTER 
Miss Tripp is the third. I forgot to tell you: I’m engaged. 


EMMETT 


Engaged! When did that happen? 


ERWENTER 
Yesterday. 
EMMETT 
Wilfred, you've lost your mind again. You can’t support anybody. 
If you marry her you'll have to go to work. Seduce her and be done 
with it. 


ERWENTER 
She is no common wench to tickle in the hay. She is the most won- 
derful woman I’ve ever met. Her heart is lovelier than all other wom- 
en’s beauty. 
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EMMETT 
You've bought the bill of goods you tried to sell these people. You've 
let your emotions take over while your mind has snapped the switch. 
Wilfred, listen to me. You've been staring into that woman's eyes 
in the moonlight too much. You can’t marry her. 


ERWENTER 

And why should I be without a wife when other men are bene- 
fitting from a woman's tenderness? Is marriage to be the exclusive 
prize of men who drudge at silly tasks? Why not a marriage for a 
tramp? A Mrs. Hobo to smooth the wrinkles in her husband's coat, 
sew his buttons, patch his pants and fix him a stew? A hobo’s wife 
would be better at begging, better at stealing and better able to induce 
the world to furnish transportation for her husband. 


EMMETT 

If you don’t listen to reason I'll turn you in for stealing. Far better 
that you spend a short time in jail than be a prisoner to a woman for 
life. In the words all small boys know so well, I am going to snitch. 
(HE goes) 


ERWENTER 

A bluff, Omar. A married tramp would have more stability and 
poise. He would be surer of himself and better able to resist the tempta- 
tions of responsibility. And it would be splendid for the woman. 
She would avoid the weary years of washing pots and pans. No mops 
and pails, no scrubboard in a tub for her. No babies to . . . Ah, there’s 
the catch. All pitchmen know there has to be a catch. In this case 
it’s the little tot in pointed pants. Ah well, another dream exploded 
into dreamdust. (Starts to play with shells) Now you see it, now you 
don’t. Step right up, ladies and gentlemen, watch the little pea. Fol- 
low the shell it’s under. Pick it out and get double your money back. 
(The old people come on carrying frames for booths, colored stream- 
ers, signs, banners and bunting) 


BEEBE 
Mr. Erwenter, we have the things for the bazaar. Do you think we 
ought to put them up, or not? 


ERWENTER 
(Signalling them to start) Up with them. Let the pennants un- 
furl. Sound the trumpets. The lists are cleared for the battle against 
boredom and despair. 
MRS, HANMER 
(To anybody) He's a great talker, but he never does a tap of work. 


ERWENTER 

(Directing them in their tasks) That's right, put the horses right 
here. Pick up the croquet set. Put the boards right on top—(Ad lib 
directions. W hile set-up progresses) Ladies and gentlemen, step right 
up. All life's a gamble. You bet against your destiny every time you 
set your watch. Life's lived at a faster pace when you've an interest 
in the odds. (mrs. sampLer hands him Bingo sign) Let our colors 
bold be flaunted so that all will know we are again the brave at heart. 
(Puts up Bingo sign) Gather around me, all of you. I have instruc- 
tions for you. There are many ways of making change. Some will 
give the house an even chance—some will give the house a loss— 
while others show a profit. You understand? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Mr. Erwenter, we wouldn't cheat anybody! 


CHERRY 

Oh, that would never do! (During the subsequent speech the pistior 
comes on from, the garden door unnoticed. T he sisuor is a big, heavy, 
stern-looking man. He is honest and fair but as one long used to giv- 
ing orders, he unconsciously carries an air of importance around with 
him. During the first part of the following scene he observes the 
bazaar equipment. As ERWENTER proceeds to speak he listens to him 
with growing interest and disapproval ) 


ERWENTER 

You say it’s wrong to cheat. I say at times it pays high dividends. 
God knows I would not be alive today but for a bit of sleight-of-hand. 
It was in Abu Karish’s bar in Cairo, near the Casbah end of Bubbling 
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Well. The room was filled with smoke and fumes and sweat and 
oriental scent. A semi-naked dancing girl softly whirled in tempting 
undulations while she tossed her veils away. But Ben Ali Sarit, the 
Caliph’s son and I had no eyes for writhing wenches. We'd made a 
bet—his jewels against my life—and a cut of the cards was to decide 
our fate. We faced across the gaming table and tension was on high 
between us. A hush fell on the room. I watched his eyes and the little 
muscles around his mouth—he was afraid and I knew it well—. Every- 
thing else in the room had stopped and people formed a silent circle 
around us. I moved the pack from hand to hand—the ace was on the 
top. One pointed pip of spades to call out fortune’s choice. I smiled 
and shuffled the cards—the ace was palmed and no one knew. | 
shuffled again—the ace remained in privacy. Once more the riff and 
then the pack to the table’s quiet green—it lay at a point halfway 
between us and the ace was on top—. Would he take the card or tap 


the pack? (He sees the Bishop) Bishop! 


BISHOP 
What are all these gaudy drapes doing in this churchyard? 


CHERRY 
It’s a bazaar, Bishop. 

BISHOP 
A what? 

CHERRY 
A bazaar, sir. 

BISHOP 


And why should there be a bazaar in this churchyard? 


BEEBE 
It didn’t cost anything, sir. 


BISHOP 
Of course not, because that wouldn't be right, would it? 


BEEBE 
No, it wouldn’t. 


BISHOP 
Is Reverend Watson here? 





ERWENTER 
He's in his study, Bishop. I think he’s expecting you. 


BISHOP 
Would you ask him to step out here, please? 


ERWENTER 
With pleasure. (Crosses L. to door) Daniel! (Crosses x. and sits) 


BISHOP 

(Indicating fortune booth) What's this thing? (Before they can 
answer HE indicates fish pond) What's that thing over there? (Before 
they can answer) Where did you get all these things? (Before they 
can answer) Why don’t you answer? I ask questions and no one 
answers. (WATSON comes on) Watson, who put this nightmare up? 


WATSON 
I had it put up, Bishop. 

BISHOP 
Who gave you permission? 

WATSON 


I took the responsibility myself, sir. Although I did not realize it 
until a short time ago, something has to be done for our guests. | am 
more than a little ashamed that I did not do it sooner. 


BISHOP 
So you took it upon yourself to have a bazaar? 


WATSON 
I didn’t think it would do any harm and it might do a great deal of 
good. They ask little of the world. Some little thing to hope for, some 
reason they can tell themselves for still being alive. 


BISHOP 
We are dispensing charity—not metaphysics. 


WATSON 
But they need to know that the world cares about them 
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BISHOP 
(There is a pause—then uz shakes his head) The world apparently 
does not care. These people are fortunate to be here. 


WATSON 

(Indicating Erwenter) This man has given us the answer and we're 
blind and deaf if we do not see and listen. He says that joy and beauty 
are available to them, and I agree. 


BISHOP 
(Interrupts) The world is practical. 


WATSON 

How can you say that there is no place in the scheme of things for 
games and fun and even church bazaars? Why can’t we have this 
little bazaar? 

BISHOP 

The games they have here are cheap and foolish. They are a waste 

of time and money. 
ERWENTER 

Bishop, you have forgotten how much fun may be had at silly 
games. (Producing shells) Now this is a fascinating game once one 
gets into the spirit of it. (Shells are set out) We only ask an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate. You'll try? 


BISHOP 
I am a fair man. How much Goes it cost to try? 


ERWENTER 
A nickel will pay you five to one, if you name the shell the pea is 
under—the Reverend is the bank. 


BISHOP 
(Placing coin on the tray) Proceed. 


ERWENTER 





(Manipulating shells) Now you see it. Now you don't. Call it. 


BISHOP 
The middle one. 
ERWENTER 
(General exclamation) You're right! Pay the Bishop his quarter. 
Another nickel, sir? Try your luck again. 


BISHOP 
(Placing one of the coins received from Watson on the table) Pro- 
ceed. 
ERWENTER 
(Manipulating shells) Around and around and in and out. Call it 
again. 
BISHOP 
It’s the same. The middle one. 


ERWENTER 
(Amid general exclamation) He's right! Pay the man again. 


BISHOP 
And how do you expect to make money this way? 


ERWENTER 
Not everyone has as quick an eye as you have. The odds are with 
the house. 
BISHOP 
Make sure you win. 


WATSON 
Then we can have the bazaar? 


BISHOP 

(Nodding) You can have it. (Crossing to Church door) 1 am now 
ready to look at your records. (To Erwenter) A dreary task. What did 
that fellow do? 


ERWENTER 
What fellow, Bishop? 


BISHOP 
Ben Ali something, the Caliph’s son? 
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ERWENTER 


The bastard lost. 


BISHOP 
Humph! (Goes off) (watson waves to Erwenter and exits) 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Oh, Mr. Erwenter, you convinced him! 


BEEBE 
You got him to agree to it! 


ERWENTER 


If we'd been alone I'd own the parish now. 


CHERRY 
The Bishop seems like a very nice man. 


MISS TRIPP 


(Coming on with packages) Here you are, bread and cheese, ham, 
hot dogs, hamburgers and prizes. 


ERWENTER 
Take them into the kitchen. (oLp prope gather around and take 
packages, and exit carrying them) 


CHERRY 
I haven't had so much fun in years. 


BEEBE 
Why, it’s just as if we were in business. 


MISS TRIPP 
Oliver, the garden looks wonderful. Everything seems to be hap- 
pening at once—the garden's been changed, the bazaar, and our en- 
gagement. 
ERWENTER 
(To Tripp as she starts to follow old people) My dear, have you 
broken your engagement with the minister? 


MISS TRIPP 
No, Oliver, I haven't told him. 


ERWENTER 
Then you're engaged to two men at once—a form of promised 
bigamy. 
MISS TRIPP 
Now I can see how bigamists get into bigamy. 


ERWENTER 
Perhaps you have one more than you need. 


MISS TRIPP 
Things have happened too quickly for me to understand them. 
Oliver, shouldn’t we talk about our futures? We have to plan our 
lives. 
ERWENTER 
It’s wrong to plan lives. We will live at all the points where motion, 
time and space will intersect. 


MISS TRIPP 
Oliver, if we were to have a home it would have to be in one certain 
place. We can’t wander all over the world. 


ERWENTER 

You say that because you do not know what wandering can mean. 
There is a thrill to sleeping, no pillow but your arm. There is a shrill 
excitement to hanging suspended by a slender strand of rope, a 
thousand feet above the earth between two granite cliffs. 


MISS TRIPP 
Oliver, it all sounds wonderful but I wouldn't want to spend much 
time sleeping in the open or hanging from a cliff. There’s more to 
life than that. 
ERWENTER 
Don’t you understand? Life is never more exciting than when it’s 
wagered at even odds with death. When one step more brings you 
within range of a deadly hooded cobra coiled like a spring to strike 
and bring with it a death of writhing agony. To step upon a log that 
turns into a crocodile, to pull a bush aside and stare a tiger in the eye, 
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to dive into the cool transparency of a sea of emerald green, to dive 
straight down and meet a shark that’s on his way up. Then life's 
magnificent. 


MISS TRIPP 
It was because you offered beauty and escape that I fell a little bit 
in love with you last night, but things seem different now. 


ERWENTER 
You mean you were in love with the words I said, but not with me? 


MISS TRIPP 
I must have been. 


ERWENTER 
You're in love with your minister. You were last night and you are 
right now. 


MISS TRIPP 
Yes, I know I am, but you made him seem so bottled up. I'm sorry. 


ERWENTER 
That's all right. I've changed my mind about your minister. I think 
he’s quite a man beneath his chilly armor. Just a little while ago he 
took a stand against the Bishop and pumped for our bazaar. 


MISS TRIPP 
He did! 
ERWENTER 
(Nodding) And further still, he told me I was right and he was 
wrong about finding youth and happiness for these old people. 


MISS TRIPP 
He believes it, too. 
ERWENTER 
I think you'll have to work on him a bit to get him where you want 


him, but I’m sure now that it can be done. 


MISS TRIPP 
But how? 
ERWENTER 
If all men in love were not jealous, there would never be a thing 
called marriage. Only possessiveness would drive a man to agree to 
support a woman and her progeny for life. If he would share her— 
then why the incubus? 
MISS TRIPP 
(Nodding with understanding) | see. 


WATSON 
(Opens church door, steps out) Harriet, I would like to speak to 
you. (Pause—ne nods) (HE shakes his head) 


ERWENTER 
(To Miss Tripp) The pickle is ready for the brine. (erwENTER goes 
off. watson crosses to Miss Tripp with the idea of getting a little 
sympathy) 
MISS TRIPP 
Before you say anything, there’s something I'd better tell you. 


WATSON 
Of course, Harriet—Tell me anything you wish to. 


MISS TRIPP 
I agreed to marry Oliver last night. 


WATSON 
Marry him? 


MISS TRIPP 
Yes. He gave me a ring. The ring was a cigar band, but it got wet 
and came off. 


ERWENTER: Under a wild plum tree on the top 

of Sugor Loof Hill, | have a jug of elderberry 

wine secreted. | will relox beneath that tree and 

tope the grape while mine eyes and nose regard 

a bed of coals and a brown and tender bird 

upon a spit. Omar, your days are numbered 
Jose Ferrer 
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WATSON 
Then may I offer best wishes. When are you to be married? 


MISS TRIPP 
We didn’t make any plans. We're going to make plans after the 
bazaar. 
WATSON 
(Nodding) After the bazaar—. You say you agreed to marry him 
last night? 


MISS TRIPP 
It happened very suddenly. 


WATSON 
You say you're going to marry him. It’s incredible. 
MISS TRIPP 
Incredible? 
WATSON 
That old man’s fancy language has done something to you—. Green 
fishes in a cobalt pool—a man can be seventy-seven years old but let 
him whisper in your ear and you'll follow him down the road—and 
carry his bird cage. 
MISS TRIPP 
It’s not heavy. (soTH assume attitudes of annoyance) 


WATSON 
I can’t believe he’s serious about marrying you. 


MISS TRIPP 


When a man waits until he’s seventy-seven to fall in love—it’s 
serious. 


WATSON 
Has it occurred to you that in just twenty-three years he'll be a 
hundred years old? 
MISS TRIPP 


No matter how old he is he'll be able to tell me he loves me. He has 
emotions and he’s not afraid to show them. 


WATSON 
I have emotions, too. 


MISS TRIPP 


But you're afraid to show them. You're even afraid to tell me that 
you love me. 


WATSON 

That’s absurd. I love you and I’m not afraid to tell you. 
MISS TRIPP 

Then say it. 


WATSON 


(Hard) | love you. (Soft) I love you. 


MISS TRIPP 
More. 
WATSON 
(Quietly) 1 love you. 
MISS TRIPP 
(Tapping her foot) More. 
WATSON 


I love you more than all the Erwenters in the world could ever love 
you. 


MISS TRIPP 
(Nodding) Lots more. 


WATSON 

If you want to stay up all night and look at the moon I'll stay up 
with you. If you want to look at fishes in a pool I'll look at them with 
you. If you want to get married I'll marry you right now. If you— 


MISS TRIPP 


(Interrupting) That's enough. (He kisses her. The old people come 
on and watch) 


MRS. HANMER 


(Eyeing Miss Tripp and Watson) Now everything’s gone to pot. 
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EMMETT 
(Appearing over wall and looking around garden) | must say it 
turned out well. (aut turn and exclaim) 


MISS TRIPP 
You've come back! I wanted you to come back so that we could 
thank you and Mr. Tasbinder. This is the man who fixed up the 
garden. 
EMMETT 
After you have heard what I have to tell you, you may not be so 
grateful. 


MISS TRIPP 
Something unpleasant? 
EMMETT 


I have come to warn you of a certain peril that is about to come 
screaming down on your little garden. 


WATSON 
Peril? 
EMMETT 
I am also going to tell you who Oliver Erwenter is. 


MISS TRIPP 
Who is he? 
EMMETT 
Oliver Erwenter is not his right name. His proper name is Wilfred 
Tasbinder. 


MISS TRIPP 
The philanthropist! 


EMMETT 
Wilfred Tasbinder is not a philanthropist. He is nothing unless 
being a liar counts for something. 


OLD PEOPLE 
A liar! Mr. Erwenter a liar! His name is too Oliver Erwenter! 


EMMETT 

Wilfred doesn’t work. He retired from the competitive struggle 
for existence at the age of thirty-four. Wilfred insists that the present 
social structure exists only for the procreation and maintenance of 
gadgets. Since Wilfred has no job or income, nor any place to lay 
his head—he is very close to being a tramp. 


WATSON AND TRIPP 
A tramp! : 


MRS. HANMER 
I knew he was a fake the minute I saw him. 


OLD PEOPLE 
He isn’t a tramp at all.—He is a guest here.—He doesn’t have to 


work.—He’s too old to work.—I think there must be some mistake. 


EMMETT 
The point is that he lied to you. The birth certificate is false. He 
found it in an ash can and pretended it was his, 


WATSON 
An ash can? If it isn’t his birth certificate, just how old is he? 


EMMETT 
He's not seventy-seven years old. He’s only forty-seven years old. 


BEEBE 
Why, that isn’t so, it’s the potion that does it. 


EMMETT 
The potion was made of bread crumbs. 


CHERRY 
It is true. I believe that Mr. Tasbinder has traveled. 


EMMETT 
Mr. Tasbinder hasn't been anywhere at all. (Pause) 


BEEBE 
I don’t feel so steady on my feet. 
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MISS TRIPP 
Please don’t feel bad. Remember what Mr. Erwenter said. Remem- 
ber how happy you were. 


WATSON 
(To Emmett) If you and he are both tramps, where did all those 
things come from? 


EMMETT 
(Beaming) We stole them! 
ALL 
Stole them! 
WATSON 


Stolen goods . 


. in our churchyard! 


EMMETT 
It was Wilfred’s idea. Wilfred is given to nursing strange whims. 


WATSON 
This is terrible. Where were they stolen from? 


EMMETT 
The croquet set and the flowers came from St. Vincent's Hospital. 


WATSON 
A Catholic hospital! 


EMMETT 


The bird bath belongs in front of the Yale Club. 


MISS TRIPP 


The Yale Club! 


EMMETT 
Wilfred said it didn’t look good there anyway. The cedar tree is 
from the Greenlawn Funeral Home. 


MRS. HANMER 
I told you he was crooked, him and his potion! 


MISS TRIPP 
This is awful! What are we going to do? 


ERWENTER 
(Coming on with bird cage and box) The bazaar has opened! 
Please forgive me for being late. 


EMMETT 
Wilfred! 


ERWENTER 
(Paying no attention) Ladies and gentlemen, in this receptacle I 
have the second finest feathered fusilier in the world today. (Beams 
at everybody) 


EMMETT 
Wilfred! 
ERWENTER 
(Paying no attention) \n this cage I have Omar, the king of 
roosters. You will be happy to know that I am now his proprietor. 


EMMETT 
Wilfred! 


ERWENTER 
(Turning) You wish alms? Someone fling him a penny. (Puts 
bird on table) 


EMMETT 
(Pointing) If you will examine the old folk, you will find out that 
you don’t own that bird. (Pause) 1 told them the truth about you. 
Grab the bird and let’s get out of here. 


ERWENTER 
(To the old people) So perhaps I did tell you a few lies. You're not 
going to let that get you down, are you? (THEY don’t answer. Im- 
patient) | showed you a way of life—they can’t take that away from 
you. (rHEY don’t answer) After all I've done for you, are you going 


to turn against me? 
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BEEBE 
You made us get all tired out. 











EMMETT 
Now you see how little use it is to help people. Let’s get out of here. 


MRS. HANMER 
Go ahead. (Sniffs) You're just a nut. (Sniffs) Nobody wants you 
here, anyway. (Starts to cry) Nobody likes you any more. (Crying) 
You're just a damned old wind bag, that’s what you are. 





ERWENTER 
Have you forgotten how you felt last night and this morning? 


BEEBE 
It was wonderful while it lasted but I don’t feel that way now. That 
potion was bread crumbs. 


ERWENTER 
That potion was just a prop to jar you out of the mental ruts you 
were in. Life offers youth, but you insist on growing old. 


CHERRY 
But it sounds as if you were just saying that a person is as old as he 
feels. 
ERWENTER 
(Impatient) Of course I am telling you that you're as old as you 
feel, but I am also telling you what to do about it. ow to feel young, 
not old. 
MRS. GROSS 


You're just a nobody. You're just a tramp. 


ERWENTER 

(Pleading) So I'm just a tramp . then so were Walt Whitman, 
Omar Khayyam, and Francois Villon. History does not frown on 
them because they chose to wander. For they had found the magic 
that men had long forgotten, and I have found it, too. To stand upon 
a hilltop at the moment that just precedes the dawn and to raise one’s 
eyes to heaven as the dawn exposes night . . . to touch the blending 
of the earth and sky . . . to feel the wind and taste of nature’s wine 
. to smell the scent of her bouquet and listen for a drop of rain 
to fall and to know for a moment, for an hour or forever, the haunting 
thrill of nature’s beauty, is to know the enchantment of the world. I 

say that be we nine or ninety, these wonders should be ours. 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Yes, we understand, Mr. Erwenter, but what are we supposed to 
do? 
ERWENTER 
(Plucks flower from Mrs. Sampler's dress and holds it out for her 
to take) Let me put it this way. To say a rose is but a rose is to cata- 
logue it before it’s had its chance. Let your senses apprehend that it’s 
a rose. (Shows it to all) Look at it. Look at it as if you had never seen 
a rose before. Touch its petals. (To Beebe. He touches a petal with a 
fingertip) (Turns to Mrs. Sampler) \t's soft and smooth and curved, 
and, as if this were not enough, it exudes a delicate perfume to delight 
still another sense. (She looks at him helplessly) Your minds are 
traitors to your hearts . . . telling you that you are weak and afraid 
and old. Your minds are lying to you. (When ERWENTER crosses U.C. 
to table, there is a knocking at the door) 


EMMETT 
Wilfred—the constabulary. 


SHAY 
(A priest enters with Mr. Reddy, an undertaker, and Mr. Beach, 
secretary of Yale Club) Reverend Watson, | am Father Shay. I am 
superintendent of St. Vincent's Hospital. 


WATSON 
Father Shay! 
BEACH 
This is it, this is it! This bird bath is the property of the Yale Club! 
REDDY 
I am sure of it. Up until yesterday this tree grew in front of the 
Greenlawn Funeral Home. 
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MISS TRIPP: It's all right, Miss Hoadley. Nobody 
will touch your whiskey. 


vandamm 


Fronces Brandt, Eleanor Wilson, and 
Kathleen Comegys 


SHAY 
Reverend Watson, may I ask where you obtained your croquet set 


and your flowers? 


WATSON 
(Crossing to them) Let me explain, gentlemen. The man who stole 
these things is not to blame. He saw what these people needed. He was 
forced to steal it because I would not provide it. What he did he did 
for others, not himself. Whatever debt this man owes society I will pay 
for him. 
MISS TRIPP 
Reverend, that was a wonderful thing to say. 


BEACH 
You're very generous, Reverend, but we would rather put the right 
man in jail. Now! Who did it? 


ERWENTER 
I did. 
BEACH 
You stole that bird bath from in front of the Yale Club? 


ERWENTER 
Yes, sir. 
REDDY 
The Greenlawn Funeral Home regrets the loss of its cedar tree, 
which you also stole. 
ERWENTER 
So? 
SHAY 
I am interested in recovering the Hospital's croquet set and flowers. 


BEACH 
And putting the man who stole them behind bars. Officer, arrest 
that man. 
BEEBE 
Just a minute, ofhicer. (To Reddy) What did you say you lost? 


REDDY 
Our cedar tree. That's our cedar tree. 


BEEBE 
Do you mean that because a little cedar tree is here instead of some- 
where else, Mr. Erwenter has got to go to jail? 
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MRS. HANMER 


(To Beach) That's your bird bath, eh? 


BEACH 
Yes, ma'am. 
MRS. HANMER 


How long have you had the bird bath? 


BEACH 
It’s been in front of the Yale Club for fourteen years. 


MRS. HANMER 
The bird bath is then not only second-hand but fourteen years old 
to boot. How much did it cost? 


BEACH 
I don’t see what difference it makes, but it cost $15.00. 


MRS. HANMER 

Supposing that it depreciated at the rate of a dollar a year for four- 
teen years, it’s present value should be about a dollar. He is to go to 
jail for transplanting a tree and borrowing a dollar? 


MRS. SAMPLER 
And you, Father, what have you lost? 


SHAY 

If what I have seen here today is true, then I have gained instead 
of lost. Reverend, if a few flowers and a croquet set can bring happi- 
ness to your people, then you are welcome to them. 


WATSON 
Thank you, Father. 
MRS. SAMPLER 
Thank you, Father, I was sure we both felt the same way about it. 


BEACH 
I haven’t got the authority to give you people the bird bath, but you 
can keep the damn thing for a couple of days until I can find out. 


WATSON 


Thank you. (Pause) 


BEEBE 
(To Reddy) Then take your miserable little tree and go, sir. 
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REDDY 
If you really ‘want it, you can have it. 


MRS. HANMER 
(As they all move in on Reddy) We don’t want your tree, man. 
Take the tree and get out. 
REDDY 
I'd like to give you the tree. As Father Shay said, if the tree makes 
anyone happy—well, it’s all right with me. 


BEEBE 
You insist. 

REDDY 
Please keep the tree. 

BEEBE 


In that case we will keep the tree, and you are welcome to stay. 


REDDY 
(Putting on his hat) Just keep the tree. (He exits) (They're all ex- 
cited. There is a pause. They turn to Erwenter) 


ERWENTER 
(He smiles) You see, you forgot about being old. 


BEEBE 
I feel all right. 
CHERRY 
I confess I am starting to feel younger. (They laugh) 


MRS. HANMER 
Let’s get to work on the bazaar. What are we waiting for? 


CHERRY 
Everybody get busy, we've got work to do. 


MRS. HANMER 
No use being young if you're broke. Now get every nickel you can. 











ERWENTER 

(Turning to Emmett) Well, Emmett, the time has come for us to 
boot the stirrup. We must away and start to work on the middle-aged. 
(Takes Omar from Beebe) 


MRS. SAMPLER 
Mr. Erwenter, we'll miss you. 


ERWENTER 
No you won't. From now on you'll be too full of mischief to think 
of me. 
BISHOP 
(Comes on as Erwenter is about to leave) Here! Where are you 
going—are you leaving us? 


ERWENTER 
I came here to find out if there is any point in living to be seventy- 
seven. I have learned that a ripe old age is well worth while . . 
having learned, I’m leaving. 


. SO, 


MRS. HANMER 
Where are you going now? 


ERWENTER 
Under a wild plum tree on the top of Sugar Loaf Hill, I have a jug of 
elderberry wine secreted. I will relax beneath that tree and tope the 
grape while mine eyes and nose regard a bed of coals and a brown 
and tender bird upon a spit. Omar, your days are numbered. Good- 
bye and God bless you. 
BEEBE 
God bless you, too, Mr. Erwenter. (exwenter kisses Mrs. Sampler 
and Miss Hoadley, starts to kiss Miss Tripp and is intercepted by a 
handshake from watson. He laughs and turns to leave) 


CURTAIN 





THE SILVER WHISTLE 
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Composers and 


the Music Track 


(continued from page 49) 


portunity for artistic betterment they | 


are letting slip by. The regularly 
scheduled oné- and two-reelers offer 
a tremendous opportunity for raising 
the level of film scores, but the pres- 
ent production schedules and inept 
lack of advance planning preclude 


any such achievement until those bot- | 


tlenecks are cleared up. No thought 
as a rule is given to which sections 
should have music and which should 
definitely not; the composer must 
write a score which flows uninter- 
ruptedly from the opening titles to the 


end, leaving the engineer to govern | 
climaxes and dynamics. It is not un- 


usual for a composer to be given three 
days in which to do his job. With a 
thirteen-a-year distribution schedule 
to hold to, there is little concern for 
artistry or time for introspection. 


NYONE who saw Pare Lorentz’ 

“The River” will remember Vir- 
gil Thomson’s extraordinarily expres- 
sive score and its flawless integration 
to the picture and narration. One epi- 
sode demonstrates clearly the power- 
ful potential of film music when 
thought out in advance by collabo- 
rators who possess both skill and 
taste. Earlier in the film we have 
seen the hillsides stripped of trees, 
“slashed and burned”; we have seen 
the cities built by the lumber shipped 
down the Mississippi; the narrator 
(and what a narration Thomas Chal- 
mers did!) has said, “We built a hun- 
dred cities and a thousand towns . 
but at what a cost.” At the beginning 
of the episode I’m referring to, the 
camera shows a misty, barren, tree- 
less mountainside at the time of the 
spring thaw. A close-up shows an ici- 
cle; as a drop of water forms at its 
tip, the music enters softly in a dis- 
sonant, uneasy tremolo; when the 
drop falls, a muted, relentless beat 


begins in the bass. We see a tiny | 


trickle of water running downhill, and 
a single theme is sounded. Rain be- 
gins to fall: rivulets form between the 
fallen leaves. As the streams, flowing 
down eroded and unprotected hill- 


sides, become wider and swifter, the | 


music grows in complexity. (The nar- 
rator is silent throughout.) Finally 
the torrents become a creek, the creek 
a river, the river suddenly a monster, 


sweeping trees and bridges before it. | 
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and the music, in a steady crescendo 


| of volume and involution, is joined 


by a siren of flood alarm. At the end 
of the episode the music quietens and 
we see an air-view of flooded fields 
and homes; only then does the nar- 
rater speak again: “We built a hun- 
dred cities and a thousand towns . 

but at what a cost.” The episode is 


| complete, the meaning indelible. Pare 
| Lorentz, as a writer, is an addict of 


flossy rhetoric, an amateur of his own 
words; but as a producer he showed 


all the more rare taste and judgment 
by allowing Mr. Thomson’s music to 
explain the visual image much more 
impressively than would have the 
most eloquent narration. Mr. Lor- 
entz, by the way, is not unknown to 
Hollywood. Several years ago he was 
wooed to the West Coast by one of 
the major studios, but the romance 
did not flourish; they did not finish 
his film, and his adieu to. his 
estranged helpmeet took the form of 
a suit for one million dollars. 

The composer in Hollywood does 
not usually have to put up with the 
mad, semi-literate claptrap thrown at 
such unfortunates as writers, direc- 
tors, and sometimes even producers. 
These miserable men are relentlessly 
harried and browbeaten by the exec- 
utives, whose mission, persevering]ly 

| attended to, is to make certain that 
| the merchandise they hawk and ped- 
die will make a dollar. Fewer over- 
lords breathe down the composer's 
neck. He becomes acquainted with 
the script to decide where music is 
indicated, and confers with the men 
| actively engaged in the picture’s real- 
ization. For the most part he is his 
own boss—though he may find him- 
self rising earlier in the morning than 
under his accustomed regimen, for he 
| is a cog in the wheel and the studios 
are strict about working hours. Work- 
ing conditions are otherwise not too 
bad, and of course his financial re- 
muneration is astonishing. Serious 
composers, notoriously an insolvent 


class of men, would be eagerly recep- 
tive to attention from Hollywood. 
But aside from Hollywood’s indif- 
ference to the merit of its music, there 
exist certain traditional strictures 
| which in many cases would make of.- 
| fers, even if they came, repulsive to 
the intelligent composer. He may have 
the touching assumption, before 
boarding the westbound train, that 
| his prestige has been established with 
| his new employers, only to learn too 


| late that no one on the lot knows any- 





thing about him but his name. Lack- 
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ing prestige in their eyes, any novel 
ideas he has can be exercised only if 
they happen to parallel those of his 
bosses, for studio protocol abjures 
argument between unequals. 


A NY offer must obviously be ac- 
~& cepted with caution. The old- 
fashioned movie producer is disap- 
pearing in Hollywood; some, like 
Griflith, withdrew from the rat-race 
embittered and scornful of the Pan- 
dora’s box they had opened; some. 
like Mayer, have mounted to the em- 
pyrean of studio finance and now 
leave less important activities in the 
hands of newer men. These younger 
ones now dominate the producers’ 
ranks. Many of them are quite intel- 
ligent, some of them educated, a few 
even men of taste. A handful know 
something about music, or will rely 
on competent authorities’ opinions. 
lf anything is to be done to raise the 
industry's music standards, they must 
be the ones to do it. 

Some years ago Oscar Levant bale- 
fully concluded that the only way to 
get yourself hired to write a Holly- 
wood film score was to have already 
written a Hollywood film score. This 
is nearly true. The initial invitation 
is the really great obstacle; once ac- 
cepted and adequately fulfilled, it usu- 
ally brings subsequent offers. This 
practice is one of the lesser distressing 
folkways of the theatre as well; the 
same two or three names turn up on 
Broadway year after year as com- 
posers of incidental scores: they seem 
the logical choices to producers who 
diffidently make their decisions on the 
basis of the number of previous com- 
missions these men have had, those 
previous commissions having in turn 
been given on the same basis. For the 
newcomer interested in film work, no 
matter how impressive his gifts or his 
accomplishments in the outside world, 
it is strictly a case of luck or the wait- 
ing game. 

When Aaron Copland made his 
first trip west as a studio employee 
almost fifteen years ago, he had estab- 
lished his reputation as a composer 
in many forms; he had written sym- 
phonic music, theatre music, chamber 
music, ballet music; he was the best 
this country could boast. But if he 
had not also written a stylish and 
handsome score for the World’s Fair 
documentary, “The City,” his prestige 
in official Hollywood’s eyes would still 
have been dubious. “Of Mice and 
Men” opened the way for his memo- 
rable work in “Our Town”; since then 
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SCREEN coverage . . . For those who wish to specialize in Radio, a 


comprehensive course is offered. Actual broadcasts over local 
stations and in the school ‘Radio Lab.” (75% of our Radio 
RADIO Graduates are now engaged in professional work) ... 
Part-time and Full-time courses offered in Stage, Screen, 
Radio and Television for the Beginner and the Advanced 


TELEVISION Student. Actual experience under expert guidance of a dis- 


tinguished faculty 
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MARIAN RICH 
ALICE HERMES 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LUCAS HOVING 


SPRING AGAIN CANDLELIGHT 
CANDIDA ROYAL FAMILY 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING JUNE 6, 1949 YEARS AGO 


For Interviews Write or Phone 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
ORchard 5-4125 


For information write: Hugh W. Gillis, Head, 
Department of Speech and Drama, San Jose 
State College, San Jose 14, California. 





THEATRE SCHOOL 
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ticeship in a professional theatre. 
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Intimate Ciasses—Professional Direction. 
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RANDALL 


Ly lyse 
A School 
And A Theatre 


This past season, The Randall 
Playhouse opened its own Studio 
Theatre with the successful East- 
ern premiere of Kjeld Abell’s 
“Anna Sophie Hedvig” (see photo) 
. . » presented a subscription sea- 
son of plays in Hartford’s Avery 
Theatre; an Art & Music Festival; 
and the timely “On-stage U.S.A.” 
;, series. Integrated 
with this activity 
is the threefold plan 
of the school: 1) 
Education through 
the Arts, 2) Coor- 
dinated Training in 
Theatre, Radio & 
Television, 3) Pro- 
fessional Appren- 
tice Program. Fall 
Term starts in Sep- 
tember. Address 
inquiries to Randal] 
Playhouse, 174 Ann 
St., Hartford 3, 
Connecticut. 


"A wondertul concep- 
tion of what a theatre 
schoo! should be". 


MARY HUNTER 
Noted Broadway Director 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and John 

Dail among those trained. 
32nd YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO and 
TELEVISION 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Production for Talent Scouts 
Students act each week 
SUMMER SESSION— 

JULY 11TH 

Foll Term — Oct. 10-Dec. 20 


MANY SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS 
ON BROADWAY, IN PICTURES 
AND RADIO 
High School and Children's 
Saturday Classes 
15 W. 67 St., N.Y. 23—EN 2-3345 
Veteran Approval 





DIRECTOR 
Available 


For Fall Assignment with well 


established Amateur group. 


Years of experience in Profes- 
sional and Amateur Theatre. 


Excellent References. 


BOX 5434—THEATRE ARTS 








| Gruenberg, 


his scores have lent distinction to 
“The North Star,” “The Red Pony,” 
“The Heiress,” and an excellent but 
little shown owt documentary, “The 
Cummington Story.” 

Bernard Herrmann got into Holly- 
wood through the insistence of Orson 
Welles, for whom he had done sev- 


| eral fine scores in New York. “Citizen 


Kane” established him; certainly his 
score for “All that Money Can Buy” 
stands as one of the best. Hanns Eis- 
ler’s eloquent music for “None but 
the Lonely Heart” promised a shot in 
the arm for Hollywood scores, but the 
Justice Department cut that short. 
Work of varying merit has been done 
by such reputable men as Louis 
Erich Korngold, and 
George Antheil. 

The film acomplishments of all 
these men are meritorious in direct 
ratio to their previous attainments in 


_ other forms—no more, no less. What 





more is needed to convince the rele- 
vant industry figures that a good com- 
poser is a good composer, and that his 
collaboration is something to be in- 
vited, not distrusted? 


HENEVER Hollywood shows 

symptoms of industrial phthisis, 
as it has recently, its efforts toward 
recovery sometimes defy reason. One 
of its latest crotchets has been the tend- 
ency to blame everything on_ its 
humblest hirelings, the writers; these 
faithful men and women are now out 
of work by the dozen, for Hollywood 
has decided to transfuse the New 
York Viewpoint into its flabby veins. 


| To this end a number of New York- 


type artisans have been lured by 
scouts to go out and barter their gifts 
for a 24-karat mess of pottage. Their 
influence in this maneuver will be in- 
triguing to watch; Hollywood moguls 
have always suffered from acute feel- 
ings of inferiority to their less volatile 
Eastern critics. The writing talents 
imported from New York are prob- 
ably no more refined than those now 
idle in residence in the West, but it is 
altogether possible that their newness, 
their touching, temporary prestige, 
may have a salutary effect on the 
films appearing in a year or so. 

In line with this appeal for succor 
from the East, been 
shown to certain excellent composers 


interest has 


whose existence Hollywood has never 
before recognized, and we can all 
hope that the interest will burgeon in 
the form of contracts and hard cash. 
| Perhaps it will, for David Diamond 
| left for California in April to write 


the music for “Anna Lucasta” at Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Diamond’s symphonies, 
songs, and other works have earned 
him a respect which the movies are 
tardy in recognizing, especially in 
view of his expert incidental scores 
for “The Tempest” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” The sooner Hollywood enlists 
the services of the best talents this 
country can offer and gives them 
compatible working conditions, the 
sooner our films will be able to stand 
without apology, and without being 
made to seem puerile and maladroit 
beside the products of Europe. 





Some Platitudes 
Concerning Drama 


(continued from page 35) 


ture. The perfect dramatist rounds up 
his characters and facts within the 
ring-fence of a dominant idea which 
fulfils the craving of his spirit; hav- 
ing got them there, he suffers them to 
live their own lives. 


LOT, action, character, dialogue! 

But there is yet another subject 
for a platitude. Flavor! An _ impal- 
pable quality, less easily captured 
then the scent of a flower, the peculiar 
and most essential attribute of any 
work of art! It is the thin, poignant 
spirit which hovers up out of a play, 
and is as much its differentiating es- 
sence as is caffeine of coffee. Flavor. 
in fine, is the spirit of the dramatist 
projected into his work in a state of 
volatility, so that no one can exactly 
lay hands on it, here, there, or any- 
where. This distinctive essence of a 
play, marking its brand, is the one 
thing at which the dramatist cannot 
work, for it is outside his conscious- 
ness. A man may have many moods, 
he has but one spirit; and this spirit 
he communicates in some subtle, un- 
conscious way to all his work. It 
waxes and wanes with the currents of 
his vitality, but no more alters than a 
chestnut changes into an oak. 

For, in truth, dramas are very like 
unto trees, springing from seedlings, 
shaping themselves inevitably in ac- 
cordance with the laws fast hidden 
within 
nance from the earth and air, and in 


themselves, drinking  suste- 
conflict with the natural forces round 
them. So they slowly come to full 
growth, until warped, stunted, or 
risen to fair and gracious height, they 
stand open to all the winds. And the 
trees that spring from each dramatist 
are of different race; he is the spirit 
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of his own sacred grove, into which 
no stray tree can by any chance enter. 

One more platitude. It is not un- 
fashionable to pit one form of drama 
against another—holding up the nat- 
uralistic to the disadvantage of the 
epic; the epic to the belittlement of 
the fantastic; the fantastic to the det- 
riment of the naturalistic. Little pur- 
pose is thus served. The essential 
meaning, truth, beauty. and irony of 
things may be revealed under all these 
forms. Vision over life and human 
nature can be as keen and just, the 
revelation as true, inspiring, delight- 
giving, and thought-provoking, what- 
ever fashion be employed—it is 
simply a question of doing it well 
enough to uncover the kernel of the 
nut. ... 

And yet, starting from this last 
platitude, one may perhaps be suf- 
fered to speculate as to the particular 
forms that our renascent drama is 
likely to assume. For our drama is 
renascent, and nothing will stop its 
growth. It is not renascent because 
this or that man is writing, but be- 
cause of a new spirit. A spirit that is 
no doubt in part the gradual outcome 
of the impact on our home-grown art, 
of Russian, French, and Scandinavian 
influences, but which in the main rises 
from an awakened humanity in the 
conscience of our time. 

What, then, are to be the main 
channels down which the renascent 
English drama will float in the com- 
ing years? It is more than possible 
that these main channels will come to 
be two in number and situate far 
apart. 


TINHE one will be the broad and 

clear-cut channel of naturalism, 
down which will coursea drama poign- 
antly shaped, and inspired with high 
intention, but faithful to the seething 
and multiple life around us, drama 
such as some are inclined to term pho- 
tographic, deceived by a seeming sim- 
plicity into forgetfulness of the old 
proverb, “Ars est celare artem,” and 
oblivious of the fact that, to be vital, 
to grip, such drama is in every re- 
«pect as dependent on imagination, 
construction, selection. and elimina- 
tion—the main laws of artistry—-as 
ever was the romantic or rhapsodic 
play. The question of naturalistic 
technique will bear, indeed, much 
more study than has yet been given 
to it. The aim of the dramatist em- 
ploying it is obviously to create such 
an illusion of actual life passing on 
the stage as to compel the spectator to 
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pass through an experience of his 
own, to think, and talk, and move 
with the people he sees, thinking, 
talking, and moving in front of him. 
A false phrase, a single word out of 
tune or time, will destroy that illusion 
and spoil the surface as surely as a 
stone heaved into a still pool shatters 
the image seen there. But this is only 
the beginning of the reason why the 
naturalistic is the most exacting and 
difficult of all techniques. It is easy 
enough to reproduce the exact con- 
versation and movements of persons 
in a room; it is desperately hard to 
produce the perfectly natural conver- 
sation and movements of those per- 
sons, when each natural phrase 
spoken and each natural movement 
made has not only to contribute to- 
ward the growth and perfection of a 
drama’s soul, but also to be a revela- 
tion, phrase by phrase, movement by 
movement, of essential traits of char- 
acter. To put it another way, natural- 
istic art, when alive, indeed to be 
alive at all, is simply the art of manip- 
ulating a procession of most delicate 
symbols. Its service is the swaying 
and focusing of men’s feelings and 
thoughts in the various departments 
of human life. It will be like a steady 
lamp, held up from time to time, in 
whose light things will be seen for a 
space clearly and in due proportion, 
freed from the mists of prejudice and 
partisanship. 

And the other of these two main 
channels will, I think, be a twisting 
and delicious stream, which will bear 
on its breast new barques of poetry, 
shaped, it may be, like prose, but a 
prose incarnating through its fantasy 
and symbolism ali the deeper aspira- 
tions, yearning, doubts, and mysteri- 
ous stirrings of a human spirit; a 
poetic prose-drama, emotionalizing us 
by its diversity and purity of form 
and invention, and whose province 
will be to disclose the elemental soul 
of man and the forces of Nature, not 
perhaps as the old tragedies disclosed 
them, not necessarily in the epic 
mood, but always with beauty and in 
the spirit of discovery. 

Such will, | think, be the two vital 
forms of our drama in the coming 
generation. And between these two 
forms there must be no crude unions; 
they are too far apart, the cross is too 
violent. For, where there is a seeming 
blend of lyricism and naturalism, it 
will on examination be found, I think, 
to exist only in plays whose subjects 
or settings—as in Synge’s “Playboy 


of the Western World.” or in Mr. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
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BOYD M. SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
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FRANK McMULLAN, _ Directing 


EDWARD REVEAUX, Directing 
CONSTANCE WELCH, 


Speech and Acting 
DONALD OENSLAGER, 


Scene Design 
STANLEY McCANDLESS, 


Lighting 
FRANK BEVAN, Costume Design 
ALOIS NAGLER, Theatre History 
OREN PARKER, 


Technical Production 
EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 
GEORGE IZENOUR, __ Research 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
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New Haven 
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WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 

and SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 

A Division of Wesleyan College 
e 


This attractive southern school offers 
young men and women excellent facilities 
for professional training in drama, music, 
ert. Four-year courses lead to B.F.A. de- 
gree: acting, production, radio. Courses 
in speech correction. G.I. Approved. 
Write for viewbook and catalog. 


Address Doris O. Jelks, Dean 


WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY 
451-T College Street, Macon, Georgia 


SUCCESSFUL DIRECTORIAL 
TEAM AVAILABLE 


Husband and wife, youthful, talented, dynamic, 
with splendid records as administrators, pro- 
ducers and directors of leading civic, college 
and professional playhouses; fine Broadway, 
Hollywood, Tributary backgrounds; teachers 
and coaches of leading film and theatre play- 
ers; experienced radio, television, and chil- 
dren's theatre producers; currently employed 
in West Coast film and theatre fields; member- 
ship In National Theatre Conference; top ref- 
erences. Available for coming season ‘49-'50. 
Interested in direction of established commu- 
nity theatre, creative academic and profes- 
sional theatre positions. 


Write Box 5432 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 
SCHOOL of DRAMA 


fall term opens 
September 12th 




































































pa) ACTING . . . Speech, 
acting technique, make- 
up ... practical experi- 
ence in major produc- 
tions playing ten per- 
formances each. 


DIRECTING .. . Begin- 
ning and advanced di- 
rection, organization 
and management . 
student directors in 
charge of workshop 
productions. 


PRODUCTION 
Stagecraft, technical 
production, lighting, 
scene and costume de- 
sign .. . extensive expe- 
rience on major produc- 
tions. 


B.F.A DEGREE IN 
DRAMA 


for illustrated brochure 
write drama secretary 
Albuquerque, N. M. 





ao 4 PRACTICAL THEATRE 
aray SCHOOL 

Learn to act the practical way by ap- 
pearing with your own touring company, 
building your own scenery, stagemanag- 
ing your own shows under professional 
guidance. Individual coaching stressed. 
Make application now for Fall casting 
Sept. 12th. G.I. Apprv. Write for full 
particulars to Mr. Kay, 182! Pine St., 


Philr delphia 3, Penna. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


HE foremost institution fer 
Dramatic and Expressional 


Training in America. The courses 
of the Academy furnish the essen- 
tial preparation for Directing and 
Teaching.as well as for Acting. 


For Catalog Address Secretary 


ROOM (42, CARNEGIE HALL 
NEW YORK (8, WN. Y. 











| be frem that point today—indeed, 
_ however much that ideal integration 





Masefield’s “Nan”—are so removed | 
from our ken that we cannot really | T b e A L Vv ] a N 7 
tell, and therefore do not care, 
whether an absolute illusion is main- | 
tained. The poetry which may and | 
should exist in naturalistic drama, can 
only be that of perfect rightness of 
proportion, rhythm, shape—the poet- 
ry, in fact, that lies in all vital things. 
It is the ill-mating of forms that has 
killed a thousand plays. We want no 
more bastard drama; more at- 
tempts to dress out the simple dignity 
of everyday life in the peacock’s feath- 
ers of false lyricism; no more straw- 


est. 1894 


THEATRE ARTS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Acting—Musical Comedy—Singing— 
Dancing—Directing—Stage Craft 

ANNEX for Teen-ages 


TIVOLI PLAYHOUSE 


40 miles out, L. |. 


Will accept a few talented 
Apprentices—nominal fee—also Techni- 


no 


cians for practical experience. 


ENROLL NOW—Apply Sec'y Montaire 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 


stuffed heroes or heroines; no more 
rabbits and goldfish from the con- | ——— 


jurer’s pockets, nor any limelight. Let 
us have starlight, moonlight, sunlight, SCHUSTER “ MA RTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


and the light of our own self-respects. 
Second oldest institution of its kind in.the 


United States. 
FORTY-NINTH YEAR 
ee ee @ 
Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. All 
classes are limited to insure individual attention. 


Summer and Fall Terms 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 








The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 11) 


content and technique of presentation 
can never be divorced, that criticism | 
ad hominem is of far less significance | 
than an understanding of the social | 
forces that produce both the artist and | 
his art. From his discussion of the | 
work of Dickens and Griffith, Eisen- | 
stein goes on to a final summatory 
statement on the Russian film, its suc- 
cesses, its failures, and its ultimate | 
objectives, when “the synthesis of the | 
idea, the drama of acting man, the | 
screen picture, sound, three dimen- | 
sion and color . . 










SCHOOL OF MODERN MUSIC 
MUSICAL THEATRE: full-time 3- 
> . year diploma course combining train- 
. passes into a unity 
of the whole screen image.” 
However far the Russian film may 


ing for stage with thorough musical 
for Musical 
Television, Mo 
tion Pictures. Original musicals pro 
duced in Boston Theatres. Co-ed. 


background. Prepares 


Comedy : Operetta, 












of all elements is missing from the | 
screens of the world today—the ap- 
pearance of this book becomes a step 
forward in that direction. Jt will in- 
evitably be read by all true lovers of 
this great new medium, by film crit- 
ics, film students and film makers. | 
Thus Eisenstein’s work as a creative | 


Individual Guidance. Limited 
to 100 musical High School 
Graduates. Veteran-approved 


16th year begins Sept. 15 





Write Musical Theatre Director for Catalog 
284 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 






artist is not over in the largest sense. | 
He is still making his contribution to | 
the cinema of tomorrow. 

-~—ARTHUR KNIGHT | 


POSITION OPEN 
Instructor—Director 
COLLEGE DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


Applicant must be able to direct stu- 
dents, plays, and teach history and lit- 


next month’s 


complete play 


erature of the theatre, voice and speech, 


acting technique and other subjects. 


Reply giving educational and 
“PRESENT LAUGHTER” professional background. 
BOX 5433, THEATRE ARTS 


by Noel Coward 130 W. 56 STREET, NEW YORK (9, WN. Y. 
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GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF T7qmng 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING -RADIO 
DIRECTING 

COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 





For Information: 

LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
LAST OPERAS AND PLAYS $5.00 


Gertrude Stein 
FILM FORM $4.50 
Sergei Eisenstein 


DAYS WITH BERNARD SHAW § $3.75 
stephen Winsten 

SIXTEEN SELF SKETCHES $3.50 
Bernard Shaw 

OSCAR WILDE $2.75 


André Gide 


THEATRE WORLD—1947-48 


Bound editior $3.50 
Paper edition 1.50 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





NETWORK RADIO SCRIPTS 


For Broadcast or Study 


Top quality scripts of all types 
by leading writers available at 
low royalty. 


Samples on approval. 


Ronald Dawson Associates 
LEND-LEASE LIBRARY 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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'and in the cultures of primitive ni 


is for him in his religious life. Miss | 


The 
Experimental Film 


(continued from page 48) 


cieties, such objects are known as 
fetiches. Recall the symbolic signifi-. 
cance of the clay model of the sea- 
shell which the little hero of “The 
Quiet One” tries to make. Exactly the 
same significance appears in regard | 
to the objects used in experimental | 
film, except that in the latter nearly 
all objects are significant. 

The second way to look at an ex- | 
perimental film depends partly on the 
first, which is to look at it as a true | 
dream; the second, as though it were | 
a ritual as sacred for the layman in | 
his everyday life as a church ritual 








Deren’s typical heroine is a “god- 
dess” or “priestess” of a private reli- 
gion of self-revelation. She is young 
but her fantasies of love are mature. 

The acting in experimental film 
tends to give human movements a 
new dignity and importance. Some- | 
times our momentary or short-lived | 
pleasures are cheated in the hurly- | 
burly pace and commotion of modern | 
civilization; they should have more | 
form and weight and poise. They 
should be, like a dance, more of an 
integral thing. Experimental film 
strongly suggests this moral. It also 
accents the “small things,” the things 
likely to be passed over as trivial or 
childish or irrational. It gives them 
magnification, enticing our eyesight 
to study them and our minds to con- 
sider symbolic meanings. 














Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 
estimates and color renderings. Please 
be sure to include measurements, 


XPERIMENTAL film is not to be 

regarded as a perfect form, for 
very few of its honest efforts are sat- 
isfying as complete experiences or 
works of art. But its artistic aim is 
the important thing. Film as a whole | 
needs the poetic lifeblood of the ex- | 
perimentalist, who should be encour- 
aged by study and appreciation to | 
turn out more and better work rather | 
than discouraged by neglect, misun- 
derstanding, and occasionally slan- | 
der. Art cannot exist without the 
imagination. If we love art—in film 
as well as on the stage—we must as- 
sist in the struggle to keep the imagi- 
nation alive when it is attacked 
(sometimes innocently) by those who 
overrate the so-called facts of life. | 
Experimental film is the purest and 
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THE VARIAC* . . . the original continuously-adjustable transformer . . . is available 
in a number of models and sizes. This newest addition to the VARIAC line has the 
versatility, very low losses and advanced mechanical design of all VARIACS. Its 3.45 
kva rating is especially adaptable to little theater lighting control. 


The Type V-20M (illustrated), on 115-volt lines, delivers output voltages continuously 
adjustable from zero to either 115 or 135 volts with a rated current of 20 amperes, and 
@ maximum of 30. The no-load loss is only 27 watts. Price: Type V-20M VARIAC 
- » + $55.00. 

VARIACS are the ideal alternating-current lighting control because they are highly 
efficient, will operate with any number or combination of lights up to the full load rat- 
ing, are correctly designed for long life and provide smooth voltage variation from 
zero. 


WRITE FOR "THE VARIAC BULLETIN" 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 920 S$. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 


1000 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


05 collection of the 
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erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
Shows, night clubs, and dresses an average of 
100 amateur productions every week. Send us 
a list of your requirements and be sure Brooks 
costumes your next show! 


Pm oe De 1S 


1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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Pat. No, 2,426,083 
A hit 
with marionette companies 
engineered for the stage 
i Louvre for minimum spill 
holders Safe, cool operation Separate 
ts for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus 


theatres and 

J Type Spotlight» 
Balanced yoke mount 
Standard color 


n professional and amateu 


Used by leading theatres and colleges all over the 
country. Write for free Bulletin K 


COAST RADIO CORP. 
110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 

























Ghosts In Old Lrish 
Theatres 
(continued from page 45) 


zing glass . . . the admirer of Mrs. 
Siddons, still searching for her. 

In 1782 a playhouse was built in 
| Hawkins Street in Dublin. To play 
the opening bill, “The Grecian 
Daughter,” Mrs. Siddons with high- 
piled white wig, sumptuous jewels. 
billowing laces and a portentous 
hoop, was the star. But her appear- 
ance was only for one night. After she 
left the theatre a disgruntled Italian 
workman, a stuccadore who had mod- 
eled the swags over the boxes, set fire 
to the theatre because he had not been 
paid what he contended was due him. 
Ironically, the man was suffocated 
from smoke. The fire was hastily put 
| out. Ill-luck followed this theatre as if 
ithe Furies had marked it for their 
| own. Suicides, bankruptcy and illness 
pursued the managers and _ players. 
Finally, after a particularly disgrace- 
ful scene of jealousy between two 








rival actresses who were appearing in 
Macklin’s “The Irish Fine Lady” (to 
entertain visiting George IV. on his 
only visit to Ireland) the distracted 
manager closed the theatre. 

So lived, breathed and flourished 
the Irish playhouses. Waterford in the 
south had only “drawing-room” the- 
atres. Galway had Eyre Playhouse, 
but it was used mostly for musical 
Almost 
ception public entertainment was con- 


entertainments. without ex- 
fined to spacious entrance halls or 
drawing rooms in country houses, for 
in Ireland is without its 
“great house.” Strolling players, 
bards who either sang or told legend- 


no county 


ary tales or both, were the entertain- 
ers. After the advent in Dublin of the 
theatres I have mentioned, came The- 
atre Royal; Royal Rooms, such as 
Addison’s, Beaupare’s and Dancy’s: 
and then Lady Gregory’s Abbey and 
Lord Longford’s Gate Theatre. 

It is to The Abbey and The Gate, 
as proud Dubliners refer to these the- 
atres, that we owe a debt of gratitude. 
Bountifully nourished are the closely 
integrated, vital repertory companies 
of each theatre on all that is best of 
old plays worthy of frequent revival, 
as well as those by new playwrights. 
Perhaps it is the haunting essence of 
good showmanship down the years 
that causes the mercurial Gael, seek- 
ing a life in the theatre, to bring to 
_this lovely art his sweeping grace. 
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_ MIRACLE DRUGS CANNOT CURE THIS SICKNESS 





We only wish there were a miraculous drug 
to stop a man from worrying. 

Hundreds of thousands would buy it, 
because constant worry over money literally 
makes sufferers sick! 

It’s a sickness, however, that miracle drugs 
cannot cure. 

Yet ...something ’way short of a miracle 
can! 

That’s saving! Saving money . . . the 
surest, wisest way. With U.S. Savings Bonds, 


AUTOMATIC SAVING I$ SURE 


All you do—if you’re on payroll—is join 
your company’s Payroll Savings Plan. 

Or, if you’re in business or a profession, 
enroll in the Bond-A-Month Plan at your 
local bank. 

You'll be pleased to see those savings grow. 
Ten years from now, when your Bonds reach 
maturity, you'll get back $40 for every $30 
you invested! 

Is it peace of mind you want? 

Start buying Bonds today! 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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This Trifari 
design is 
patent pending. 


she 


ndividually designed 


fer the woman who lowes amusing fowls 


“Pom-Pom and Tom-Tom’”’...as witty a pair of good luck charms as ever started 
conversations from Paris to New York. Fluted cabochon stones in 


emerald, ruby or sapphire colors. The pair of pins $15.00, Tax Extra. 





